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Important Notice! ; 


this notice is marked with a blue pencil, it means 
that YOUR SUBSCRIPTION HAS EXPIRED and 
that you WILL NOT receive the next number of 
“SUCCESS” unless you send your renewal quickly. 


The regular subscription price of the Monthly Success 
For a limited time, in order to 
quickly introduce Success into many thousands of new 
we will accept subscriptions to Success at the 


75 CENTS A YEAR 


Both new and renewal subscriptions to Success may 

be sent singly or in clubs at the Introductory Price, 75 cts. 
If you have already renewed your subscription (at any time during the past thirty days, ) 
either by sending it direct to us or by giving it to a club-raiser or agent, please pay no 
attention to the above notice and do not send a complaint about the matter, for it will be 
all right and your paper will continue to come to you without any interruption. 
have sent your renewal through some paper that is clubbing with SUCCESS, do not write 
It takes about four weeks to make a change in the 


In due time, a satisfactory arrangement regarding the extension of sub- 
scriptions will be made with all who subscribed at the old rate. 


PUBLISHERS OF “SUCCESS.” 


P. S.---See the remarkable inducements to subscribe 
for ‘“‘Success’”’ as _ below and elsewhere in this issue. 
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The constant watchfulness and care, the close attention to details, the keen discrimination, the fine artistic sense, the almost infinite patience, and the ‘‘knack”’ 
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THE ART PRESERVATIVE WAS THEIR LADDER TO GREATNESS 


of overcoming totally unexpected difficulties, which are constantly arising in their work, develop in printers qualities which, with proper 
education, peculiarly fit them for the most responsible duties of life ’ 
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ATKINSON ON NATIONAL FOOD REFORM 


The Startling Need of Studying the Impurities of the Food We Eat Graphically Set Forth by the Originator of the 
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* This paper, the first of a series, has been especially prepared for 
this issue of the new and enlarged Success. The subject is at- 
tracting such it the government of the United States 
has ordered an investigation 


which give them health and strength. How they came 
to get it is one of the mysteries of the world,—one of 
the facts of evolution. Now, the English like wheat- 
bread with cheese. Well, that is a pretty good com- 
bination. It serves to supply protein, sugar, and 
starch,—three of the things necessary to make blood 
and bone. 


Elements of a Proper Food Ration 

‘The Scotch like oatmeal with milk and salt. 
is a natural, healthful food combination. It also sup- 
plies the three things I spoke of. In France, they eat 
soup and stews rich in peas and beans, which are very 
good. Peas and beans and lentils supply the body 
with all of the elements that meat does. When you 
eat them, you do not need to eat meat. You also get 
rid of the need of killing animals if you do that, and 
you escape the poisons which meat is apt to contain. 
The blacks of the South like bacon, corn meal and 
molasses. Many of them live largely on that. In that 
they have a natural combination, which science will 
more or less approve of. There is nothing better than 
corn meal, It supplies the body with more nourish- 
ment, pound for pound, than meat, aithough meat is 
five or six times as expensive. Molasses 1s good; it 
gives the body the necessary sugar. Bacon is not so 
good, but the three in combination come nearer the 
true idea of food than the fine combination you would 
get at the Waldorf-Astoria and pay ten times as much 
tor. They do more for the body. 

‘‘Here in New England we like baked beans ard 
brown bread, or salt pork and potatoes. Well, the 
former is a combination which science will approve of, 
after urging a slight change in the manner of cooking. 
Italy, with her macaroni and cheese, India and China, 
using rice and beans or peas mixed, Japan, loving 
miso, (compounded of rice, barley, beans and peas,) 
and Canada, with its porridge made of dry peas, 
coarse wheat crackers, herbs, and very little pork,— 
each has something which is good, which contains the 
nourishment nature intended food should contain. 
Why, if it wasn’t for these things, the world would be 
worse off in body than it is. Weeat masses of other 
things that we should not, because we don't know 
their worthiess character. We have corrupted tastes, 
and it is only because we do like some one natural 
combination which is good, and eat it occasionally, 
that we retain our health at all.” 

‘‘Have you discovered what the correct things toeat 
are ?” 


This 


What are the Correct Things ? 

‘‘T have done my share. I was the first to take up 
the question of food and nutrition and make a study of 
it. It was upon my advice that Professor Atwater 
began his researches, and it was my paper of sugges- 
tions which caused Hon. J. Sterling Morton, then sec- 
retary of agriculture, to cause the government to be- 
gin the important investigation of food, which is now 
under way. Of course, no one has reached final con- 
clusions, but it is not difficult for the average person 
to-day, after all the vast amount of investigating that 
has been done, to find out what he ought to eat and 
how he ought to eat it. 

‘‘What do you advise in that line ?” 

“The use of grains, fruits, vegetables, nuts, and 
some meat. It has been demonstrated by the govern- 
ment and others, that we use entirely too much meat. 
I can only refer you to my cook-book, if you wish a 
natural plan of eating for a year. I have demon- 
strated that the best food is the cheapest, and that a 
man can live and be strong, here in Boston, at least, 
on ninety-seven and three-tenths cents a week.”’ 

“On what would he live ?” 

“On grains, vegetables, and some meat. He could 
live for a whole month, for instance, on four dollars 
and sixteen cents, if he boughttwenty-two pounds of 
flour, three pounds of oatmeal, three pounds of corn 
meal, and six pounds of hominy,—for grains. Two 
pounds of butter, two pounds of suet, ten pounds of 
potatees, three pounds of cabbage, two pounds of car- 
rots, two pounds of onions, and two pounds of sugar 
would furnish the vegetable food. For variety, he 
ought to have, in addition, ten pounds of beef or mut- 
ton, two pounds of eggs, (about one and one-half 
dozen,) eight pounds of beans and peas, fifteen pounds 
or pints of skim milk, and two extra pounds of suet. 
The total cost of that here in Boston would be four 
dollars and sixteen cents.” 

Mr. Atkinson stopped and figured. 


The Raw Material is Not Expensive 


“Twenty-two pounds of flour can be had,” he said, 
“at, let me see,—two and one-half cents a pound,— 
that's fifty-five cents. ‘Three pounds of oatmeal can 
be bought for twelve cents. Oatmeal is four cents a 
pound. Wecan get the corn meal for three cents a 
pound,—that’s nine,”—and so he went on until the 
actual cost,—four dollars and sixteen cents,—had been 
figured out at current market rates. 
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‘‘Now that,” he continued, “if properly divided uj 
will feed a strong man for thirty days. It will giv 
him three and one-tenth pounds ot the very best 
most nourishing kind of food every day,—a pound o 
splendid food at every meal, and it would cost hin 
only a cent and a half (a cent and thirty-nine hun 
dredths of a cent, to be exact,) for the day.” 

‘You would need to know how to cook it, though 
Ordinary cooking would not do here.” 


Cooking Not Understood 


“No, it would not. And just here is where th: 
average man is handicapped. His food is cheap, his 
cooking is extravagant. As I have said, there is, as 
yet, no popular science of cooking. Further, there is 
no popular art of cooking. Instead, there is wide 
spread ignorance on the whole subject, resulting in a 
waste which is not only unprofitable, but bad in its in 
fluence on the general health of the community.” 

‘What do you mean by right cooking?” 

‘The scierce of cooking consists in the right appli- 
cation of heat at the right temperature or degree ot 
heat for the right time, to the various elements of 
food. ‘That sounds complicated, doesn’t it? Well, 
take coffee. Everyone likes coffee. Here is how the 
use of heat affects that. If you take the green berry, 
and, without first roasting it, grind it up and boil it, it 
is worthless,—that everybody knows. If you take the 
same berry and roast it too much, so that it is nearly 
carbonized, and then grind it up and boil it, it is also 
worthless. If, however, you subject the green berry 
to a uniform heat at the right degree for the right 
time, and then boil the ground grains right, you have 
coffee. Everyone makes it slightly different from any 
other, because slightly different degrees of heat have 
been applied. It is very easy to discover the right 
degree of heat. Scientists have found out the com- 
bination. If you roast the grains for an exact length 
of time, every time, and use an exact, unvarying 
degree of heat every time, and if you let the ground 
cottee come to a slow boil by using an exact degree of 
heat every time, you have the perfect coffee. 

The Importance of Exact Heat 

‘Why shouldn't it be so?” he exclaimed. ‘‘If a little 
too much heat will spoil it, and not enough heat will 
make it useless, why shouldn't there be a medium 
heat,—a right heat, which everybody can discover and 
always know? There is no reason why the world 
should not always have perfect coffee, if it wants to 
drink that sort of thing. 

“It is the same with potatoes. If they are subject 
to a little less than boiling heat, they are cooked, but 
not in an appetizing or digestible manner. If cooked 
by boiling or by baking at a higher heat, the starch 
cells of which they are composed burst and they 
become mealy and digestible. Now, we have all 
delighted in nice, mealy potatoes. Why aren't we all 
familiar with the exact degree of heat which will give 
us this thing? Why haven't many stoves been in- 
vented the heat of which could be regulated and ob- 
served by athermometer? As it is, we prepare these 
things by guesswork. If we hit it right, we are glad; 
if not, we eat it anyhow, and suffer the consequences, 
which are more serious than we think. A nation, 
whose average individual length of life is only forty 
years, ought to think this thing over. 

“If an egg 1s subjected to boiling heat ten minutes, 
the yolk becomes mealy and the white becomes horny 
and indigestible. If subjected to heat at about one 
hundred and eighty cegrees Fahrenheit, for ten min- 
utes, both yolk and white become of the consistency of 
jelly, and are exceedingly nutritious and digestible. 
Why shouldn't the world concern itself about that? It 
pays a high price for eggs. Why shouldn't it get the 
full value in nourishment of what it pavs for, instead 
of getting something that, for want of this knowledge 
of heat, wears out the stomach, and helps pull life 
down to a length of forty years?’ 

**Have you discovered the proper heat at which all 
things should be cooked?” 

‘‘No, but it can be ascertained easily. I am ac- 
quainted with the proper way to cook all the things 
which I eat. Other men are working out this thing. 
Bless you, the government has fifty-six experiment 
stations, one or more in every state in the Union, 
which are engaged in investigating the food question. 
The facts are coming out. ‘The perfect science of eat- 
ing is being rapidly built up now. ‘The great sani- 
tariums of the country are doing this work. I am 
simply an individual investigator. Anyone can find 
out by applying to the department of agriculture, how 
to cook any one thing and all about it.” 
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NO VARIABLENESS, NEITHER SHADOW OF TURNING 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 


T fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, Truth is so:— 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate'er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 


v 
Those who will read and heed the lessons of other lives 


will be able to live very nearly a correct life at the first 
and only trial vouchsafed each mortal. 


TRE: Ne OPED ASAE 
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YOUNG aartist the walls of our modest little home, but haunted the me to sell out the business. I turned the money over 
/ who has taken attic to paint over the pictures of old magazines and toher, and buckled down to work on my picture. De- 
high rank illustrated weeklies. My mother, biess her heart, al- termination carried me through. I improved in my 
among American _ ways believed in me, and when | would beg a strip of | work every day. I got living models from my vaca- 
painters within the muslin from the ironing-board so that I could tack it tion farm. These I studied with all the passionate 
past yearis Ben Aus- up for a canvas and paint volcanoes and other things zeal of my nature, and taught them to pose for me. 
trian, a native of full of fire, she would give it tome. Every school va- From the age of chicks, 1 educated three beauti 
Pennsylvania, whose cation I was sent, for the sake of my rather delicate hens, keeping them in my studio, and actually teacih- 
reputation has just health, to a farm at Bower Station, near Reading. ing them to stand in one position for hours at a time 
ween rendered secure There ‘I dabbled in vari-colored clays taken from an until I would snap my fingers and chirp to them,when 
by ‘A Day’s Hunt,” old ore shaft. I mixed them with milk to paint little they would cease to pose 
an exquisite game- landscapes and chicks. While | was still in knicker- 
piece which has __ bockers, I painted, at our Reading home, an original ‘A Coal-black Lady” 
caught the reflection scene from the Bible, which I called ‘Wedding Appoint- ‘The picture resulting therefrom was a dainty 
of his genius. It has ments,’ and hung it in a shop window. OutsideI thing 1 age ‘A Coal-black Lady,’ and represents a 
brought to him, asin  loitered, boy-like, to hear what passers-by might say. black | hen, with a careful, watchful eye, surrounded 
a night that fame One man stopped long enough to say, ‘That fellow by he: hound of tiny, downy chicks, and evidently in 
which, according to hastalent.’ My little chest swelled with pride. En- the deepest concern for their welfare This picture 
the poets, only the couragement was what I needed. I stood very low in was purchased by John Wanamaker for his private 
whisper of a Clio or my classes at schooi, and the natural ambition of a collection: as all the world knows that he is a great 
the glance of a For- boy to do something well grew in me. Mother was lover of pictures, it gave me prestige at once to 
na can bestow, but the only one who believed in me, but we were too poor have been noticed by this merchant prince. After 
ites niaiiiiesas which we practical to permit my serving a regular apprenticeship to art. several paintings on similar lines, like ‘The Intruder 
folks know is the re- I had to learn everything myself. Not once did I re- and “The Center Rush,’ which brou ght equally good 
ve a ward of painstaking ceive a lesson in either drawing or painting.” prices, I conceived the notion of painting a game piece 
nerit. The sale of this picture at a very high figure which should be so lifelike that observers would n't 


is the talk of the studios, and Mr. Austrian has been 
extensively congratulated upon his ‘‘good luck,” as 
well as overwhelmed with orders 

There is always a reason for an artist's luck, how- 
ever, if you come to examine his canvases closely. 
lhe millionaire merchant who paid twenty-five hun 
lred dollars for ‘A Day's Hunt” was not a philan- 
thropist; and while it happens that he is a charming 
tleman, and that his check introduced to the at- 
tention of the art world a new name, he did not part 
vith his money except for value 

Who is Austrian? How did he do it? These are 
the questions which thirty thousand people asked in 
October last as they passed in review before his little 
nasterpiece in a Philadelphia art store. Art connois- 
seurs in New York are equally curious since its ex- 

ution at Sherry’s 





Austrian Judged by his Work 
lo 


Millet in his technique, a Bonheur in his choice of 
nodels and his skill in treating them, and in senti- 

ent a disciple of the great Ruskit 1, who taught that 
the commonplace can be ennobled by the love of art 
A fowl becomes as important to his brush as the hu- 
man face was to Raphael or to V Dyke. He loves 
to paint great baby dogs, ens with scurry- 
r chicks, and rabbits with fur you can almost 
feel. He is to pastoral scenes in pigments what 
‘Joshua Whitcomb” is to the stage. 

The story of how he won renown is a romantic one. 


It is as full of inspiration, of high purpose, as the 


by his work, Mr. Austrian is a coming 
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“A CENTER RUSH,”’ BY BEN AUSTRIAN 


touches of his brush are prolific of life and color. To 
lave risen, in three years, from artistic yearning to 
superb fulfillment, from humble obscurity to the dis- 
tinction which brings abundant wealth, is a record of 
vhich few knights of the easel can boast. If Mr. 
Austrian were boastful, which he is not, he might also 
call attention to the fact that very few American art- 
ts receive as much as twenty-five hundred dollars 
asingle picture. But he is modest. He says that 
only three things have contributed to his success,— 
natural love for painting, a capacity for the hardest 
ort of work in giving vent to it, and the inspiration 
vhich came to him by reading a helpful book. These 
nabled him to produce his finished work. For the 
. he is indebted to the good offices of several very 

nd and appreciative lovers of art. 


How he Began Painting 


“It was in dear old Reading, Pennsylvania, at the 
ive of five,” he told me, ‘‘that Mrs. John D. Mishler 
rave me a box of water-color paints. I didn't daub 


He has Had no Training 
*‘Do you mean,” I asked in surprise, ‘‘that your art 
has never been trained by professional masters ?” 
‘Just that,” he said.” Such skill as I possess I ac- 
quired myself, painting first and drawing afterwards 

















‘A DAY’S HUNT,”’ BY BEN AUSTRIAN 


Added to this disadvantage. I was often forced to 
abandon my efforts. As soon as I could work, I did 
so, finally going on the road to sell goods for a Penn- 
svivania mercantile house. I am afraid I sadly mis- 
took my calling. In fact, I know I did. I used 
talk more about art than the merits of my goods. If 
a customer gave me a small order, I immediately 
painted him a picture, to show my gratitude. Then my 
father became ill, and I was obliged to return to Read- 
ing, to manage his business. You can imagine how 
distasteful it was to me when I tell you it was a steam 
laundry. Our living depended on it, and, as in duty 
bound, I managed it carefully, abandoning my art, 
and feeling as if life had lost every bit of color, every 
degree of charm. 


His Inspiration 


“One day, less than three years ago, a mail pack- 
age came to me from my brother Joe, in New York. 
It contained a copy of that little gold mine of a book, 

“Pushing to the Front, or Success Under Difficulties. 
‘Read this, Ben,’ rax the accompanying letter. ‘It will 
put new life into you." Well, I read it through, and it 
did. My ambition was stirred anew. It was a plank 
in my sea of despair. I could win, I then believed, if 
I would put my whole-heart into my work. So I con- 
centrated myself on a picture I had begun, and when 
I convinced my mother that I was going to make a 
success of my ait or die in the attempt, she permitted 


know it, at first glance, from a real bunch of game 

In order to heighten the realistic effect, I cut a frame 
from an old barn window near my home, On canvas 
I painted the shutters within the frame, and then ad- 
ded my game studies from life, or rather from freshly 
killed models. This picture is the one which Mr. 
Sternberg, the Reading milli re, purchased a few 
weeks ago, and which he kindly permitted me to ex- 
hibit here in New York. He also gave a reception in 
my honor at his palatial home in : 
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Reading 


A Wonderful Picture 

No description of this painting would be adequate 
whi h did not include its wonderful illusionary effects. 
There is a part of the picture where the genuine 


woodwork ends and the canvas begins, but to the eye 











this point is not determinable, so skillfully has the 
artist performed his task. The hinges seem com- 
plete,—real hinges, one will declare, and so they are, 


in part. Apretty effect isthe inscription. The art- 
ists name is apparently painted over a crack in the 
shutter, The shutter, however, is wholly a com posi- 
tion of the brush, asa side view will determine. 
Austrian says that these effects grew naturally to his 
hand as the painting progressed. ‘They certainly 
heighten the interest in a work the animation of which 
is lifelike and the detail perfect. 

The bunch of hares possess to perfection the soft 
hair of the long-eared Neddies, and the plumage of 
the birds is characteristic to a surprising degree and 
painted with refinement and detail. 

The experience of Mr. Austrian, once a laundry- 























“THE INTRUDER,”’ BY BEN AUSTRIAN 


man and now a successful artist, ought to be fuil of 
inspiration for American youth. It is neither wise 
nor prudent for anyone to leave the occupation by 
which a living is earned, on the mere chance of doing 
better at something else; but when one feels the 
prompting as Austrian felt it, to something higher 
and nobler, it would be wholly wrong to resist one’s 
natural bent and inclination. Many a young man, 
and, no doubt, many a man no longer young, has 
plodded along in an occupation for which he was ut- 
terly unfit, and been regarded as a dullard and 
failure, when in another calling for which nature in- 
tended him he might have proved brilliantly success- 
ful. All such should profit by Ben Austrian’s story 
and example. 
” 
The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation; that away, 


Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 
—'*Richard II.,” 1-1 
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derstand that more readily when I tell you that my 
real name is Norton. I was born at Farmington 
Maine, and was reared in Boston.” 

‘‘Were your parents musically talented ?” 

“Not at all. Their opinion of music was that it 1s 
an airy, inviting art of the devil, used to tempt men’s 
feet to stray from the solemn path of right. They be- 
lieved music, as a vocation, to be nearly as reprehen- 
sible as a stage career, and for the latter they had no 
tolerance whatever. I must be just, though, and own 
that they did make an exception in the case of church 
music, else I should never have received the slightest 
encouragement in my aspirations. They considered 
music in churches to be permissible,—even laudable. 
So, when I displayed some ability as a singer, I was 
allowed to use it in behalf of religion, and I did. I 
joined the church choir and sang hymns about the 
house almost constantly.” 

“You had a naturai bent for singing.” 

“Yes, but I needed a world of training. I had no 
conception of what work lay ahead of anyone who 
contemplates singing perfectly. I had no idea of how 
high I might go myself. All I knew was that I could 
sing, and that I would win my way with my voice if 
I could.” 

‘‘How did you accomplish it ?” 


There Must Be No Play, Only Study and Practice 


‘‘By devoting all my time, all my thought, and all 
my energy to that one object. I devoured church 
music,—all I could get hold ot. I practiced new and 
difficult compositions all the time I could spare.” 

‘Naturally, your efforts attrac ted attention?” 

“Yes, I became a very good church singer; so much 
so that, when there were church concerts or important 
religious ceremonies, I was always in demand. ‘Then 
there began to be a social demand for my ability, and, 
later, a public demand in the way of concerts.” 

‘At Farmington ?” 

‘Oh, no, At Boston. I forgot to say that my par- 
ents removed, while I was still quite young, to Boston.” 

‘Did you give much of your time to public con- 
certs?” 

‘‘None at all. I ignored all but church singing. 
My ambition ran higher than concert singing, and I 
knew my parents would not consent. I persuaded 
them to let me have my voice trained. This was not 
very difficult, because my church singing, as it had 
improved, became a source of considerable profit, and 
they saw even greater results for me in the large 
churches, and in the religious tield generally, So I 
went to a teacher of vocal culture.” 

‘*Where, if you please?” ; 

‘* Professor pan O'Neill, one of the instructors in 
the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
was a fine old teacher, a man with the highest ideals 
concerning music, and ef the sternest and most exact- 
ing method. He made me feel, at first, that the world 
was mine if I would work. Hard work was his con- 
stant cry. ‘There must be no play, no training tor 
lower forms of public entertainment, no anything but 
study and practice. I must work and perfect myself 
in private, and then sudden!y appear unheralded in 








1 Felt That 
the World Was Mine, 
if | Would Work 











the highest classof opera and take the world by storm. 
It was a tine fancy.” 

‘* Did you manage to work it out so?” 

‘*No. It wouldn't have been possible. O'Neill was 
a fine musician. In his mind and heart, all his aspi- 
ration was sincere, but it was not to be.” 

‘Were you ambitious enough ?’ 

‘Oh, yes! and most conscientious. Under him I 
studied the physiology of the voice, and practiced 
singing oratorios. I alsotook up Italian, familiarizing 
myself with the language, with all the songs and end- 
less artas. In fact, Imade myself as perfect in Italian 
as possible.” 

‘How much time did the training take ?” 

‘Three years.” 

And what was the result ?” 

‘** Well, I had been greatly improved, but not perfect. 
Mr. O'Neill employed methods of making me work 
which discouraged me. He was a man who would 
magnify and storm over your slightest error, and 
make light of or ignore your sincerest achievements. 
If anything, he put his grade of perfection so high that 
I began to consider it unattainable, and lost heart. 
Finally, I gave it up and rested awhile, uncertain of 
everything.” 

* And then ?' 

After I had thought awhile and regained some 
confidence, I came to New York tosee Mme. Maretzek, 
She was not only a teacher, but also a singer quite 
famous in her day and knew the world of music thor- 
oughly. She considered my voice to be of the right 
quality for the highest grade of operatic success, and 
gave me hope that, with a little more training, I 
could begin my career. She not only did that, but 
also set me tostudying the great operas, ‘‘Lucia” and 
the others, and introduced me to the American musi- 
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cal celebrities. Together we heard whatever was worth 
hearing in New York. When the renowned Brignola 
came to New York, she took me to the Everett House, 
where he was stopping and introduced me. They 
were good friends, and, after gaining his opinion on 
the character of my voice, she had him play ‘ Faust.’” 

‘That was a wonderful thing for me. ‘To hear the 
great Brignola! It fired my ambition. As I listened, 
I felt that I could also be great and that people, some 
day, might listen to me as enraptured as {hens was by 
him. It put new fire into me and caused me to fairly 
toil over my studies. I would have given up all my 
hours if only I had been allowed or requested.” 

‘And then, what?” 

‘Well, so it went until, after several years of study, 
Madame Maretzek thought I was getting pretty well 
along and might venture some important public sing- 
ing. We talked about different ways of appearing, 
and what I would sing, and so on, until finally Gil- 
more’s band came to Madison Square Garden. He 
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vas in the heyday of his success then, both popular 
and famous, and carried important soloists with him. 
Madame Maretzek decided that she would take me to 
ee him and get his opinion; and so, one day, toward 
he very last of his Madison Square engagement, we 
vent to see him. Madame Maretzek was on good 
erms with him also. I remember that she took me in, 
ne morning, when he was rehearsing. I saw a stout, 
kindly, genia!l-looking man who was engaged in tap- 
ping for attention, calling certain individuals to notice 
ertain points, and generally fluttering around over a 
jozen odds and ends. Madame Maretzek talked with 
im a little while and then called his attention to me. 
He looked toward me. 
‘Thinks she can sing, eh? Yes, yes. 
ght! Let her come right along.’”’ 
hen he called to me:— 


Well, all 


“| was Traveling on Air”’ 
‘Come right along, now. 
tage. Yes, yes. Now, what can you sing?’ 
“| told him I could sit 1g almost anything in oratorio 

r opera, if he so wished. He said: ‘Well, well, have 

ittle from both. Now, what shall it be?” 

“I shall never forget his kindly way. He was like 
. good father, gentle and reassuring, and seemed 
eally pleased to have methere and hear me. I went 
p on the platform and told him that I would begin 
vith ‘Let the Bright Seraphim,’ and he called the 
rchestra to order and had them accompany me.” 

‘You must have been slightly nervous.” 

“I was, at first, but I recovered my equanimity and 
ang up to my full limit of power. When I was 
through, he remarked, ‘Very good! very good!’ and 

‘Now, what else?) I next sang an arta trom 

Somnambula.” He did not hesitate to express his ap- 
‘roval, which was always, ‘Very good! very good! 
Now, what you want to do,’ he said, ‘is to get some 
roses in your cheeks and come 
ilong and sing for me.’ After 
lat, he continued his confer- 
nee with Madame Maretzek, 

ithen we went away together. 

I was traveling on air when 
left, I can assure you. His 
mpany was famous. Its en- 


Step right up here on the 


iwement had been most suc- 
ssful. Madame Poppenheim 
as singing with it, and there 


ere other famous names. There 
ere only two more concerts, con- 
uding his New York engage- 
ent, but he had told Madame 
Maretzek that, if I 
id sing on these occasions, he 
uld be glad to have me. I 
as more than glad of the oppor- 
nity and agreed to go. We 
ranged with him by letter, 
id, when the evening came, I 
ang. My work made a distinct 
npression on the audience and 
eased Mr. Gilmore wonder- 
ily. After the second night 
vhen all was over, he came to 
e, and said: ‘Now, my dear, 
course there is no more con- 
rt this summer, but I am going West 
Now, how would you like to go along?’ 
“I told him that I would like to go very iuuch, if it 
ould be arranged; and, after some negotiation, 
‘ agreed to pay the expenses of my mother and my- 
elf, and give me one hundred dollars a week besides. 
1 accepted, and when the western tour began, we 
vent along.” 
How did you suceeed on that tour?” 
“Very well indeed. I gained thorough control of 
nerves in that time and learned something of au- 
neces and of what constitutes distinguished ‘stage 
esence.’ I studied allthe time, and,with the broad- 
ning influence of travel, gained a great deal. At 
e endof the tour, my voice was more under my 
itrol than ever before, and I was a better singer 
| around.” 





chose to come 


in the fall. 





Her First European Tour 
“You did not begin with grand opera, after all? 
No, I did not. It was not a perfect conclusion of 
dreams, but it was a great deal. My old instruc- 
Mr. O'Neill, took it worse than I did. He regard- 
i my ambitions as having all come to naught. I re- 
mber that he wrote me a letter in which he thus 
illed me to account :— 





\fter all my training, my advice, that you should come to this! 
whole lifetime of ambition and years of the hardest study con- 
ned to fit you to go on the road witha brass band! Poh! 


‘I pocketed the sarcasm in the best of humor, be- 
tuse I was sure of my dear old teacher's unwavering 
th in me, and knew that he wrote only for my own 
od. Still, I felt that I was doing wisely in getting 
ore the public, and so decided to wait quietly and 

if time would not justify me. 

When the season was over, Mr. Gilmore came to 

again. He was the mest kindly man I ever knew. 
‘manner was as gentle and his heart as good as 
ild be 

‘lam going to Europe,’ he said. ‘I am going ‘to 
ndon and Paris and Vienna and Rome, and all the 
ier big cities. There will be a fine chance for you to 


UCCESS 


see ali those places and let Europeans hear you. They 


appreciate good singers. Now, little girl, do you 
want to come? If you do, you can.’ 

“I talked it over with my mother and Madame 
Maretzek, and decided to go; and so, the next season, 
we were in Europe.” 

‘Did it profit you, as you anticipated?” 

“Very much. We gave seventy-eight concerts in 
England and France. We opened the ‘Trocadero at 
Paris, and mine was the first voice of any kind to 
sing there. 

‘‘This European tour of the American band really 
was a great and successful venture. American mu- 
sicians still recall the furore which it created and the 
prestige which it gained at home. Mr. Gilmore was 
proud of his leading soloists. In Paris, where the 
great audiences went wild over my singing, he came to 
praise me personally in unmeasured terms. ‘My dear,’ 
he said, ‘you are going to be a great singer. You are 
going to be crowned in your own country yet. Mark 
my words: they are going to put diamonds on your 
brow!’ [Madame Nordica had good occasion to recall 
this, in 1898, many years after, when her enthusiastic 
New York admirers crowned her with a diamond 
tiara as a tribute of their admiration and appreciation. ] 


**1 Found Just Double the Amount ”’ 

‘It was at the time when Gilmore was at the height 
of his Paris engagement that his agent ran off with 
his funds and left the old bandmaster almost stranded. 
Despite his sincere trouble, he retained his imperturb- 
able good nature, and came out of it successfully. He 
came to me, one morning, smiling good- naturedly, as 
usual. After greeting :ne and inquiring after my 
health, he said: ‘My dear child, you have saved some 
little money on this tour?’ I told him I had. 

‘*Now, I would like to borrow that little from you.’ 

‘‘I was very much surprised at the request, for he 
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LILLIAN NORDICA 


said nothing whatever of his loss. Still, he had been 
so uniformly kind and generous, and had won our 
confidence and regard so wholly, that I could not hesi- 
tate. I turned over nearly all I had, and he gathered 
it up and went away, simply thanking me. Of course, 
I heard of the defalcation later. It became generally 
known. Our salaries went right on, however, and, in 
a few months, the whole thing had been quite forgot- 
ten, when he came to me, one morning, with money 
ready in his hand. 

‘To pay you what I owe you, my dear,’ he said. 

‘Oh, yes!’ I said; ‘so and so much,’—naming the 
amount. 

‘‘*Here it is,” he said; and, handing me a roll of 
bills, he went away. Of course, I did not count it 
until a little later; but,when I did, I found just double 
the amount I had named, and no persuasion would 
ever induce him to accept a penny of it back.” 

‘‘When did you part with Gilmore?” 

‘Atthe endof thattour. He determined to return to 
America, and I had decided to spend some of my earn- 
ings on further study in Italy. Accordingly, | went 
to Milan, tothe singing teacher San Giovanni. On 
arriving there, I visited the old teacher and stated my 
object. I said that I wanted to sing in grand opera. 


“Why Don’t You Sing in Grand Opera”’ 


‘All right!’ he answered; ‘let me hear your 
voice.’ 

“I sang an aria from 
through, he said, dryly: 
opera?’ 

“Ten. 

‘**Well, why don’t you?’ 

‘**] need training.’ 

‘**Nonsense!"” he answered. ‘We will attend to 
that. You need afew montis to practice Italian meth- 
ods,—that is all.’ 

‘So I spent three months with him. 


‘Lucia’; and, when I was 
‘You want to sing in grand 


After much 


preparation, I made my débuz as Violetta in Verdi's 

opera, ‘La 

Brescia.” 
The details of Madame Nordica’s Italian appear- 


Traviata,” at the Teatro Grande, in 


“ISOLDA”’ IN REPOSE 


” 

4 
ance are very interesting. oe success was instantane- 
ous. Herfame went up and down the land, and across 
the water,—to her home. She next sang in Gounod’s 
‘‘Faust,” at Geneva, and soon afterwards appeared 
at Navarro, singing Alice in Meyerbeer's ‘‘Roberto, 
the enthusiastic and delighted subscribers presenting 
her with a handsome set of rubies and pearls. After 
that, she was engaged to sing at the Russian capital, 
and accordingly went to St. Petersburg, where, in 
October, 1881, she made her dééuf as La Filma in 





also, her success was great. She was the 
of the society of the court, and received 
pleasant attentions from every quarter. 
were made her, and inducements for her continued 
presence until two winters had passed. Then she de- 
cided to revisit France and Paris 





Presents 


This was Her Crowning Triumph 
‘I wanted to sing in grand opera at Paris,” she said 
tome. ‘I wanted to know that I could apps ar suc- 
cessfully in that grand place. I counted my achieve- 
ments nothing until I could do that.’ 
‘And did you ? 
“Yes. In July, 1882, I appeared there. 
This was her greatest triumph. In the part of 
Marguerite, she took the house by storm, and won 
from the composer the highest encomiums ! 
quently, she appeared with equal success as Ophélie, 
having been Specie al ly prepat ‘ed for both these réies by 
the respective composers, Charles Gounod and Am- 
broise Thomas. 
‘*‘You should have been satisfied, after th ’ 1 said 
‘| was,” she answered. ‘So thorou; tals was I 
satistied that, soon afterwards, I gave up my career 
and was married. For two years, I remained away 
from the public; but, after that time, my husband 
having died, I decided to return. I mace my first 
appearance at the Burton Thea- 
ter in London, and was doing 
well enough whet 








ibse- 


Colonel Ma- 





pleson came tome. He was go- 
ing to produce grand opera,—in 
fact he was going to open Coven 


Garden, which had been closed 
for a long time, with a big com- 











pan) He was anot nterest- 
ing character. I found him to 
be generous and kind-hearted 
and happv-spirited as anyone 
could be. When he came to me¢ 
it was in the most friendly 
manner. ‘I am going to open 
Covent Garden,’ he said. ‘Now, 
here is your chance to sing there. 
All the great singers ap- 
peared there, — Patt ster, 
Nilsson, ‘Tietjens,— now it’s 


your turn,—come and sing.’ 

‘How about terms ? I asked. 

‘Terms! he exc : aimed; 
‘terms! Don't jet such little de 
tails stand in your way. Whi 
is money compared to this? Ig- 
nore money. Think of the hon- 
or, of the memories of the place, 
of what people think of it; and 
then he waved his arms dramatically. 

‘‘Well, we came to terms, not wholly sacrificial 
my part, and the season began. Covent Garden had 
not been open for along time. It was in the spring 
of the year, cold and damp. ‘There was a crowded 
house, though, because fashion accompanied the 
Prince of Wales there. He came, night after night, 
and heard the opera through with an overcoat on. 

‘It was no pleasant task for me, or healthy, either, 
but the Lord has blessed me with a sound constitu- 
tion. I sang my parts, as they should be sung, some 
in bare arms and shoulders, with too little clothing for 
such a temperature. I nearly froze, but it was Covent 
Garden and a great London audience, and sol bore 
up under it.” 

‘“‘And then what ?” 


She Was Indispensable in ‘‘Aida’’ 

‘Well, things went on this way, very successfully, 
of course, until Sir Augustus Harris took Drury Lane 
and decided to produce grand opera. He started in 
opposition to Colonel Mapleson, and so Covent Garden 
had to be given up. Mr. Harris had more money, 
more prestige with society, and Colonel Mapleson 
could not live under the division of patronage. When 
I saw the situation, I called on the new manager and 
talked with him concerning the next season. He was 
very proud and very condeseending, and made sure to 
show his indifference to me. He told me all about the 
brilliant season he was planning, gave me a list of the 
great names he intended to charm with, and wound 
up by saying he would call on me, in case of need, but 
thought he had all the celebrities he could use, but 
would let me know. 

“Of course, I did not like that; but I knew I could 
rest awhile, and so was not much disturbed. The 
time for the opening of the season arrived. The pa- 
pers were full of accounts of the occasion, and there 
were plenty of remarks concerning my non-appear- 
ance. Then ‘Aida’ was produced, and I read the criti- 
cisms of it with interest. ‘The same afternoon a mes- 
sage came for me: ‘Would I come? and ‘Would I do 
so and so? I would, and did. I sang ‘Aida’ and then 
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The Kindness of Frau Wagner 


‘Did you mperious old lady she is said 
to be?” 


‘Not at a > 1 me most heartily; and, 
me to see if I could not 
leased. She treated me 





ug all that she was trying to 
do, and ga ’ fencouragement. Finally, 
I arrange Elsa’ after my own idea 
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for balls and parties, very little for friends, and less 
tor carriage rides and pleasant strolls. All that is 
really left is a shortened allowance of sleep, of time 
for meals, and time for exercise.” 

“Did you ever imagine that people leaped into 
permanent fame when still young and without much 
effort on their part?” 

“I did. But I discovered that real fame,—permanent 
recognition, which cannot be taken away trom you, 
is acquired only by a lifetime of most earnest labor. 
People are never internationally recognized until they 
have reached middle life. Many persons gain notoriety 
young, but that goes as quickly as itcomes. All true 
success is founded on real accomplishment, acquired 
with difficulty; and so, when you see some one 
accounted great, you will usually find him to be in the 
prime of life or past it.” 

“You grant that many young people have genius? 

“Certainly Ido, Many of them have it. They will 
have waited long, however, before it has been trained 
into valuable service. The world gives very little 
oe for a great deal of labor paid in; and, 
when I earn a thousand dollars for a half hour's sing- 
ing sometimes, it does not nearly average up for all 
the years and for the labor much more difficult which I 
contributed without recompense.” 


AN IDEAL AMERICAN SOLDIER 
Me AJOR-GENERAL Henry W. Lawton, of the 





United States Army, who was killed, Decem- 
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LONGING 


James Russe—e_t Lowe t 


( yk all the myriad moods of mind 
That through the soul come thronging, 

Which one was e’er so dear, so kind, 

So beautiful, as longing ? 
The thing we long tor, that we are, 

For one transcendent moment, 
Before the present, poor and bare, 

Can make its sneering comment. 


Still through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down our wished ideal; 

And longing molds in clay what life 
Carves in the marble real; 

To let the new life in, we know 
Desire must ope the portal; 

Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal. 


Longing is God's fresh heavenward will, 
With our poor earthward striving; 

We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely living; 

But, would we learn the heart's full scope, 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope, 
And realize our longing. 


Ah! let us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 

The moments when we tread His ways, 
But when the spirit beckons; 

That some slight good is also wrought 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 
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of my gallant son. 

In this day of unjust criticism and unscrupu- 
lous journalism, expressions of appreciation of he- 
roic deeds are comforting to the friends of those 
who have sacrificed their lives on the altar of 
their country. Very truly yours, 

; Mrs. Joun A. Loan. 
Mr. ORISON SWETT MARDEN, 
Editor of *‘Success,” 
New York, N. Y. 


a 


D. L. MOODY’S PLACE IN HISTORY 


The great minister of humanity, Dwight L. Moody, 
passed away from earth December 22, 1899, and left to 
posterity a name unmatched in religious history. He was 
not a clergyman, in the sense of holding denominational 
orders, yet he achieved a far more conspicuous plac e in 
humanity's service than the most famous of churchmen. 
There has never been a question of his great usefulness to 
the cause he represented, the cause of simple, earnest, 
practical C hristianity. His very ruggedness, even brusque- 
ness, added to the impassioned power of his address. He 
was a lion, teaching the gentleness of the lamb. Many 
millions heard him, and many thousands have had cause 

to remember his ministrations. 


ONE CORPORATION WITH A SOUL 

Beginning with January 1, 1900, the Pennsylvania 
Railread and four allied corporations adopted the policy 
of retiring veteran employees on pensions given gratu- 
itously as rewards for faithful service. These pensions 
will range from eight totwenty-five dollars per month, 
being based on the average wages earned by the 
pensioner during the ten years preceding retirement. 
A workman or officer who has reached seventy years 
of age, or who has completed thirty or more years of 
service and has become physically disqualified, will be 
pensioned, The sum of $300,000 is to be set aside 
each year out of the gross earnings of the company, to 
meet this charge. ‘There are 75,000 employees on the 
Pennsylvania system east of Pittsburg. The officials 
will carefully consider each case. It is estimated that 
nine hundred and fifty men are entitled to retirement 
under the plan. 

. 

Ask not whether he has or has not been successful ac- 
cording to the vulgar standard of success. Ask. rather, 
‘*Has he mastered and harmonized his erring passions? Has 
he lived a true life?” 
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THINGS THAT HAVE HELPED MAKE THE CENTURY GREAT 


Prozress of Mankind 


The First Models of Great Inventions Show the Giant 
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Mark HARTLAND 











N this closing year 
of a great century, 


They were Rude, but Contained Germ Ideas which 





have Changed the Industries of the World 











there are few 
things of more 
retrospective in- 
terest than the 
story of the d 
coveries,the great 
inventions that 
have helped to 
make itthe mighty 
of advancement it has been. 

this time, also, the great men 


1S- 














present- 


That was 


it was aclum- 


his first working model of the 
day telegraph instrument 

in 1837. As 
sy affair, subsequently considerably 
modified, The 
to operate it weighed one hundred 
and eighty-five pounds, because the 
inventor was under the delusion that 
the wire used in winding them had 
to be of the same size as the line it- 
self. The present fine-wired,compact, 
and portable electro-magnets, weigh- 


introduced 


electro-magnets used 








» have made the inventions stand 
in more or less prominence, even 
gh the nation seems to have but 
ngle eye for the new. ‘The cotton-gin, the locomo- 
, the sewing machine, the telegraph, the telephone, 
electric light, are all so bound up with our every- 
activities and lives, that we cannot quite forget the 
‘hty ambitions which created them. In every lesson 
ncouragement to nobility and achievement which is 
red to the young, the names of Fulton, Stephen- 
Howe, Henry, Morse, Bell, Edison and ‘Tesla 
up as illustrations of that perseverance and 
evement without which no man is truly great. 
the Patent Office at Washington stand scores of 
tv mementos, simple in design, almost invariably 
e in appearance, which speak of these men. 
y are the original models of crude thoughts which 
ay are perfected realities. There you will find the 
lel of the first locomotive ever seen in this country, 
renowned ‘Stourbridge Lion,” which was wont 
avel for the delight and to the amazement of the 
rant public along a short track at Honesdale, 
nsylvania. ‘There, also, is the famous cotton-gin, 
t as Eli Whitney sent it,—a small, heavy box filled 
little cogs and saws which were tu pick the seed 
the greatest product of the South and make that 
the wealthy region that it is. There is the 
g maclhine,—not only that of Howe, but also 
Singer and of Greenough, as well as several others. 
rrmick’s reaper, Timby's revolving turret, Morse’s 
-magnet or telegraph, register, 
s typewriter, Bell's telephone, all stand there in 
y array, examples of wonderful first thoughts 
onuments of perseverance. 





Olsen's cash 


It Was Worth lore Than $1,000,000,000 
the point of age and magnitude of importance, 
is no model more interesting than the cotton-gin, 
, though patented in the latter part of the last 
ry, reached its true use and perfection in this. 
singular in this respect, that it had no rivals. 
is but one original model. No one thoughtof a 
/ ton-gin before Eli Whitney, and no one secured a 
t for one afterwards. The value which lay un- 
yped in the small, heavy machine which the gov- 
nt now preserves can only be appreciated when 
isits the vast cotton-mills of New England, and 
South, and sees the great rows of giant machines, 
ilt upon the lines of this small original, and all 
med to the brim with crude, seedy cotton, being 
available tor spinning. 
is on record that this is one of the most popular 
ls ever brought to the Patent Office. Hundreds 
ied at once to have a look at it. Still,the inventor 
zed but little on his discovery. ‘The model was 
onestly duplicated, and Whitney’s patent in- 
ged, but the government was either unable or un- 
' ig to act energetically in his behalf. The dupli- 
Ss were not suppressed, and, 1n a short time, the 
line was in use everywhere. Cotton-raising 
rang from a few thousand bales to 150,000 in a few 
rs,and Whitney had the satisfaction of enjoying 
ld-wide fame without any pecuniary reward to 
ik of. South Carolina voted him a bonus of fifty 
sand dollars, and North Carolina a royalty for 
years, but he eventually abandoned his great dis- 
y entirely and made a fortune in gun-manufacture. 
would seem that the locomotive belonged to some 
rage than this, so long has this 
of transportation been known; 


J. J. GREENOUGH’S 
SEWING MACHINE, 


R. TREVITHICK’S 


1842 LOCOMOTIVE, 1804 


without more clatter than a freight engine would now 
require to start fifty cars. It was a noisy, wheezy 
affair, clumsy in the essential details, and weak in 
every part where an engine should be light and strong. 
It was an American engine, however, built after the 
plans furnished by Horatio Allen, an American engi- 
neer, and paid for by American capital. 


McCormick and Hussey Revolutionized Harvest Work 


The ‘Stourbridge Lion” could go nine miles an hour. 
It had but little more than that amount of track to run 
on. It was about one-sixth the size of the modern 
express engine and weighed five tons. The modern 
engine weighs eighty tons. It was finally abandoned 
owing to many defects, and the work was taken up 
elsewhere. 

By special permission of the government officials at 
Washington, Success is enabled in this article to pre- 
sent photographs of these wonder-working agencies of 
the century's progress. They are very carefully 
housed in the Patent Office storeroonis, and in nearly 
every instance are the handiwork of the inventors 
themselves, some of them the result of months and 
years of intense mechanical application. A few have 
been kept under glass, for better preservation, but 
the neylect of a century is shown in the worn paint 
and rusty hinges of the others. The photographer 
was obliged to handle several of them very gingerly, 
lest they fall to pieces, particularly the delicately con- 


trived model in the natural wood used a hundred 
years ago. 
The presence, in the government collection, of a 


small model of the original McCormick reaper, recalls 
the time when those excellent machines were intro- 
duced and the difficulties which attended them. There 
were many arguments, law suits, challenge trials 
and newspaper exposures in all parts of England and 
America before the machine was generally adopted 
and profitably sold. McCormick and Obed Hussey, 
the rival inventors, whose machines appeared about 
the same time, used to personally superintend their 
challenge contests in the field, driving their own ma- 
chines in front of crowds of farmers and explaining 
the merits as they went along. The revolution that 
these machines have worked in agriculture is too 
great to be even approximately estimated to-day. 
The Model Still Works 

The model of the original McCormick reaper is a 
small red, wooden affair, some fifteen inches high, but 
perfect in every detail. It is rather stiff and dusty 
with age, but still works. Set out before one on the 
table, it is difficult to realize that, at the time it was 
sent in, every acre of grain throughout the world was 
cut by hand. A man could then only cut an acre or 
two a day, whereas this little machine would cut 
twelve, under average conditions. ‘The subsequent 
improvements that have made it possible for one 
machine to cut thirty-five acres a day are too numer- 
ous to detail, but they cause even their first model to 
rest as an inadequate original, long since supple- 
mented. 

Three years after McCormick sent his model of a 
reaper to the Patent Office, S. F. B. Morse brought in 


McCORMICK’S 
REAPER, 1831 


ing less than a pound, and allowing 
aman to carry a telegraph office in 
his pocket, so to speak, were not 
dreamed of, The line was also opened 
with a primitive system of combined circuits. It was 
not until 1846 that the idea of short circuits and relays 
was developed. The key, however,—the little dots 
and dashes which are ticked out, representing the 
various !etters.—still remains as he formulated it. 

The story of how difficult it was for him to persuade 
congress to appropriate thirty thousand dollars for a 
trial line, how it was completed from Baltimore to 
Washington in 1844, and the first message, ‘‘What 
hath God wrought?” flashed over it on May 27 of that 
year, is national history. The cash receipts of the first 
line for the year 1846 were four thousand, two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight dollars and seventy-seven 
cents. To-day, the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany alone does a business of twenty-three million 
dollars annually, representing fifty-nine million mes- 
sages, and the Postal Telegraph Company nearly as 
much, 


He Invented the Revolving Turret 

The first model of the revolving turret 1s interest- 
ing, because upon it, simple as itis, hung the efficiency 
of our great navy in the recent war. It is a very little 
affair, only a few inches high, cut 1n wood, and repre- 
sents a small round hub, set upon a block and filled 
with apertures in the side walls, for guns, There was 
nothing inside this model. It was solid wood. The 
machinery to turn it, though not specified, was taken 
for granted. Theodore Timby was the inventor and 
he got his idea from looking at the o]d round fort on 
Governor's Island, as he was sailing away from New 
York one morning in 1842, bound for W4shington. He 
had another patent with him at the tirmne,—a device 
for raising sunken vessels, which has since come into 
universal use. He was leaning over the ship's side 
when, in passing Governor's Island, he happened to 
notice the old round fort. ‘‘How much more effective 
that would be,” he said to himself, ‘if it only turned 
round and round, so that every gun could be brought 
to bear upon a certain point.” He had no sooner 
thought this, than he rushed for paper and drew the 
outlines of a revolving turret. While so doing, the 
idea of applying it to ships came into his mind. In 
Philadelphia he bought beeswax and made a small 
model which, in Washington, he had cut in ivory. 
This he kept toexhibit and left another made of wood 
at the Patent Office, where it stands to-day. 

It was the use of this model of a turret that made 
the first Ericsson’s ‘‘Monitor” effective. It was a mod- 
ification of the same idea that gave to all the ship- 
builders their plans for our present great battleships. 
The naval portion of our war with Spain could not 
have been fought as it was if it had not been for this 
man's idea worked out in wood. Yet this invention, 
like that of Whitney, profited him very little. He 
gained his patent,anc nointringement was attempted, 
but the use of turrets was so small that the govern- 
ment did not think it worth while to vote him a re- 
ward. The great engineer, John Ericsson, built the 
‘*Monitor,” upon which this invaluable turret was 
used, but in the excitement which the little boat's vic- 
tory created, (and because of Ericsson's reputation be- 
fore the boat was built,) the people attributed the idea, 
turret and all, to him. This error has never been 
wholly corrected, not even in governmental minds, 

though the truth has crept into the 
encyclopedias and will eventually 





yet, when we think of the steam 





ts which now haul the midnight 
rs out of our great cities at the 
of fifty and sixty miles an hour, 
model of the original American 
notive in the Patent Office seems 
lolly inadequate and ridiculous 
xy. The modern threshing engine, 
h can haul a train of agricultural 
ements and outrun a man ona 
road, is much handsomer and 
satisfactory. It will not wheeze 
groan like the ‘Stourbridge 
’ upon its famous run of nine 
s, and will drag a much greater 








bring about a true perception of the 
facts. 

The sewing machine is only one of 
the many illustrations of the fact that 
few men ever possess a great idea 
alone. It is usually in the air, with 
a hundred minds laboring to perfect 
it. There are models and models of 
sewing machines 1n the Patent Office, 
all of which show the same bent, the 
same keen scent after the perfect 
thing. The first practical one is dated 
August 26, 1846. It was sent to 
Washington by Elias Howe. ‘There 
is something exceedingly clumsy 








former could scarcely haul 
coaches the size of omnibuses 





W. A. BURT’S 
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S. OLSEN’S 
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ELI WHITNEY’S 
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about it, the wheel for driving it being 
a solid iron affair, turned by hand 
and operating cogs which drive the 
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person friendly to, the employer, might be among 
those who were buying, and any failure to ring it 
would thus be disastrous. ‘The idea was atribute to 
the public conscience in so much that it was thought 
that the clerk's fear that the public might see his 
misdemeanor thus boldly flaunted would deter him 
from wrong-doing. Experience so proved, and that 
is why, at this day, a register is considered an indis- 
pensable portion of every cash business. 


Electric Speech ard Illumination 

Time works wonders. You could not buy one of 
the early registers for less than two hundred and fifty 
dollars. You can buy one of the most perfect modern 
ones tor two hundred dollars. 

The telephone in a useful form dates from 
when the apparatus of a very perfect telephone was 
introduced to the patent office by Alexander Graham 
Bell. It was the telephotie of to-day minus the im- 
proved transmitter and with the chief parts somewhat 
differently arranged. The present idea of enclosure 
and attached battery, which gives to the telephone the 
appearance of two small cases, was not then worked 
out. The bare metal necessities, unvarnished and 
unenclosed,were placed in the Patent Office, but they 
made clear the idea, which was that, if an electric 
current, traveling over a wire, could be varied in an 
undulating manner by the vibrations which the 
human voice, speaking close to a metal or other 
diaphraghm attached to one end of the wire, would 
give to that diaphraghm, the sound of the voice would 
be transmitted to the other end of the wire unmodified. 
There was no bell-ringing arrangement, and two hand 
receivers were invariably used. 

3efore Bell, the telephone had been very clearly an- 
ticipated. Two hundred before, in India. it 


1876, 


years 


STEPHENSON’S LOCOMOTIVE WINNING AT RAINHILL, 


had been known that, if 
two diaphragms are con- 
nected by a light cord or 
re, sound given to one 

ll be conveyed to the 
Wheatstone, as 

as 1831, showed 

und waves can be 
transmitted from one 
another, at a 


1 after- 


place to 
moderate distance, through wooden rods, and 
wards be conveyed to the ear by the vibrations given 
to the air at the end of the rod. To cause the vibra- 
tions of one diaphragm to produce 
vibrations in another diaphragm, at a distance and 
through the agency of a wire carrying an electric cur- 
rent, was the problem of the electric telegraph. 

Various kinds of more or less effective apparatus 
were prepared, from time to time,—one 1n 1554, an- 
other in 1861, another in 1870 Bell was familiar with 
all of these, and, indeed, the whole state of electrical 
knowledge, when he began his experiments. The 
machine that he sent to the Patent Office worked from 
the first, and will work to-day. It needs, however, a 
clear wire and a short-distance call to be effective. It 
could not, without the modern attachment,be used for 
long-distance service. 

The model of the first ar¢ 
date, having been patented in 
ally understood that Charles Fr: 
Edison, 1s the inventor of the arc 
inventor of the incandescent light. ' 
invention is most interesting, seeing how perfect and 
serviceable it has become. 


The Perfection of the First Arc Light 

In 1875, the attention of Mr. Brush, who was then 
engaged in the wire business in Cleveland, Ohio, was 
called to the problem of electric lighting. He was 
something of a chemist, and the problem of producing 
adynamo machine that would generate the proper 
amount and kind of electrical current for operating 
several lamps on a single current was submitted to 
him, and in less than two months he produced a ma- 
chine so perfect and complete that for ten years it 
centinued in regular use without change. A lamp 
that could successfully work upon a circuit with a 


corresponding 


ht is of equally recent 
1876. It is not gener- 

: and not 
rht. Edison is the 


The storv of this 


ncis Brush, 
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large number of other lamps, so that all would bur: 
unitormly, was then necessary, and this he produce 
in afew weeks. Since then he has made improvc 
ments, some fifty in all, but the patents are all hi 
and the business of manufacture is in his hands. Th: 
lamps have jumped into use beyond all calculating 
There 1s $40,000,000 invested in electric lighting plants 
in England alone. The amount invested in_ the 
United States is $400,000,000. Most interesting of all, 
the original are lamp is little different from the latest 
to-day, a matter of style, an ornament, being the chiet 
improvement. 
Vv 


THE HUMOROUS SIDE a 
OF THE ROBERTS EPISODE 


ELLERY OGDEN 


“VTHAT was a delicious bit of unconscious humor 
| which George Q. Cannon contributed to the cele- 
brated case of his friend, Brigham H. Roberts, 
when he wrote an appeal to Miss Helen Miller Gould 
to cease her prosecution. Mr. Cannon was perfectly 
sincere in his request. The argument which he ad- 
vanced and which he evidently fancied would con- 
vince the young lady, was that she did not understand 
the sacredness of the Mormon faith, but that, as soon 
as she did realize its beauty and truth, she would 
cease her attacks. 

At last accounts there was no evidence of any im- 
provement in Miss Gould’s understanding. 

There is one man in New York who is not able to 
see anything funny in the Roberts incident. He is 
B. H. Roberts, president ot an institution of learning 

and editor of a re- 
ligious periodical, a 
dignified, handsome 
man,happily married, 
and until recently 
perfectly contented 
with his name and his 
surroundings. The 
dark cloud on his ho- 
rizon was the appear- 
ance of the other B.H. 
Roberts in national 
politics. The first 
shock to his dignity 
was a letter asking 
him if it was true that 
he was a believer in 
polygamy. Another 
correspondent warned 
him to give up his evil 
ways, while still an- 
other declined to re- 
new his subscription 
+ to a paper edited by a 
man so far lost to all 
sense of right. Every 
time he opens his mail 
he groans in spirit. If the ‘incident’ be not closed 
soon he will ask the legislature to change his name. 

Another man who would secretly delight in seeing 
Mr. Roberts banished ‘‘far beyond the deep blue sea” 
is J. C. Pritchard, a member of the United States 
Senate from North Carolina. Since the opening of 
this session of congress Mr. Pritchard, who bears an 
extraordinary resemblance to the rigorously hand- 
some Utah sinner, has been annoyed every time he 
walks the streets of Washington. The sight-seers, 
always numerous in winter, having seen the Roberts 
picture in the newspapers, pick out Mr. Pritchard as 
the wicked congressman, and sometimes follow him 
into the capitol. A delegation of women passed him 
one day on the esplanade. They had gone to Wash- 
ington to present a petition to the House of Represen- 
tatives against the admission of the member-elect from 
Utah. Accosting Mr. Pritchard, one exclaimed :— 

‘‘Are you Mr. Roberts ?” 

‘God forbid!” he answered, solemnly. 

The genuine Mr. Roberts stopped in Brooklyn for 
several weeks last autumn as the guest of a friend. 
It was there that he penned his first defiant reply to 
his critics, claiming that the citizens of the state of 
New York have no more right to dictate to the citizens 
of Utah than the latter have to say who shall repre- 
sent New York. He kept secluded nearly all the 
time, refusing to be interviewed. It was secretly ar- 
ranged by his Mormon adherents and friends in the 
city of New York that he should be present on a cer- 
tain afternoon in October last, and address the gath- 
ering. A local newspaper became possessed of the 
information in some way, and published an advance 
notice, but Mr. Roberts did not happen to see this or 
to have his attention called to it. He left Brooklyn on 
a trolley car, passing unnoticed in the crowc. Before 
he reached the meeting-place, he saw a great crowd 
gathered in front of it. 

‘‘What are all those people doing there ?” he asked 
a man at the corner. 

“Q, they're waitin’ to see the freak, I guess,” was 
the reply. 

‘‘What sort of a freak ?” 

‘‘Why, this Mormon feller the papers are all talking 
about; Roberts, I think, they call—and, by gracious, 
you look enough like him to be his brother!” 

Mr. Roberts did not address that meeting. 
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THE PRINTER'S TRADE AS A LADDER TO 

















T was a proud day for the printer’s trade 
when two men who had been apprentice 
boys in a composing room presented 
themselves before the bar of the United 
States senate to be sworn in as members. 
They were Peter C. Pritchard and Marion 
Butler, both of North Carolina. 

“I didn’t know you could make a senator out of a 
levil,’"’ jocularly remarked David B. Hill, then a 
nator from New York. 
“Oh, yes,” said Senator Lodge, ‘‘the transition is a 
atural and easy one,—on your side of the house.” 
Wonderful, indeed, have been the records made by 
sme members of this honorable calling. From Gut- 
enberg to Franklin, and from Franklin to Greeley, 
inky cases have been fairly studded with brilliant 
imes. Out of the composing room have come geniuses 
10 have written their names in the high places of the 
d, in the halls of legislation, on the nation’s roll of 
mor, in literature, in science, and 1n art. 
A good printer, under the most favorable conditions, 
dom becomes a rich man; but by the very nature of 
s craft, he has opportunities which tend to make him 
intelligent one. He ought to become a good student 
1uman nature, observant, even critical. No other 
merican artisan has such a chance to learn, to im- 
rove, to get ready for that ‘‘tide” which comes in the 
etime of every 
sung man, and 
ich must be ‘‘tak- 
at the flood” or a 
t at all. 

When Jeter Con- 

ly Pritchard car- 

ied the galleys and 
ponged the type in 
e ‘* Tribune-Her- 
office, in Jones- 
ro, Tennessee, he 
as innocent of any 
gher ambition 
an to stick type 
mself. He was 
y thirteen, but he 
as an accomplish- 
‘devil,” for all 
at, able to assist 
foreman in mak- 

y up the forms, 
never causing 
otanity by making 
of the matter he 
handling. By dint of effort he became, at six- 

n, an expert compositor, a proof reader, and a very 
writer on current topics. Before he was sev- 
teen, he left Tennessee and started the ‘‘Roan 
suntain Republican,” in Bakersville, North Caro- 
a, away up in the Smoky Mountains in the west- 
part of the state, where the moonshiners the 
ians, and the negroes revel in the most perfect 
mate in the world, and have little else to revel in. 
an editor to make a success of a newspaper in 
h asparsely settled, moneyless section, betokened 
skill and energy of a Daniel Boone. Mr. Pritchard 
ceeded, after a long struggle, and inaugurated a 
ry strong co6perative movement among the people 
addition to building up a large circulation for his 
per. In 1887, he was licensed to practice law. In 

“94, he became a senator, to fill out ex-Governor 
nce’s term, and, in 1897, he was regularly chosen for 
term of six years to that office. 
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SUCCESS 


Stories of Prominent Typesetters Who Have Worked 
Their Way to Success in Various Walks of Life 


Cyrus P. Jones 
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A CORNER IN © SUCCESS”’ OFFICE 


Marion Butler, his colleague, who was born in North 
Carolina, May 20, 1863, is the youngest man in the 
senate except Beveridge, of Indiana, who is younger 
by afew months. Mr. Butler was educated by his 
mother, and became, when a young man, a printer on 
the “Clinton Caucasian,” a Farmers’ Alliance paper. 
Up to that time he had worked on the farm. As a 
consequence of the preminent part he took in the 
Farmers’ Alliance, he was elected a senator by the 
legislature of his state. The ‘‘Caucasian”’ is published 
at Raleigh and is widely read. 

William Dean Howells, who would certainly be 
chosen President if there should be an election in the 
republic of letters, learned the trade ot a compositor 
in the ‘‘Intelligencer” office, owned by his father, in 
Hamilton, Ohio. When the young typo was twelve, 
the family moved to Dayton, purchased the ‘‘Tran- 
script,’ and made it a daily newspaper. All the sons 
set type. William Dean worked at his case up to 
eleven o'clock every night, and rose at four in the 
morning to deliver the papers. A struggle of two 
years faiied to make the enterprise pay. After the 
collapse, William got a job at four dollars per week, 
setting type on the ‘‘Ohio State Journal,” at Colum- 
bus. He also acted as Columbus correspondent for 
the Cincinnati ‘‘Gazette”; and at twenty years of age 
he became news editor of the ‘‘State Journal.” in 
1860, he was writing poetry of very good quality. He 
also wrote a campaign life of Lincoln, which netted 
him a profit of one hundred and sixty dollars. With 
this money, he took a pleasure trip to Boston, and 
made there the acquaintance of James Russell Lowell, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and other brilliant writers. 
This was the turning point 1n his career. 

A man who has set type in nearly every state in 
the Union, and who is internationally famous in 
politics, is Amos J. Cummings, member of congress 
from New York City. Amos was born in Conkling, 
Broome County, New York, May 15, 1841. When 
twelve years of age, he was apprenticed as a ‘‘dev1l” 
in a country printing-office; but, being possessed of a 
restless, adventurous spirit, he refused to stay very 
long in one place. He was with Walker in the last 
invasion of Nicaragua; and, during the Civil War, his 
gallantry on the field of battle made him sergeant- 
major of the Twenty-sixth New Jersey Regiment. 
He received a medal for bravery. After the war, Mr. 
Cummings worked in various printing-offices as a 
compositor. Then he became an editor, under Greeley, 
on the ‘*Tribune,” and soon made his mark as one of 
the best practical journalists of the day. ‘The late 
Charles A. Dana invited Mr. Cummings to become 
managing editor of the “Sun,” which was not prosper- 
ing at the time. Mr. Cummings at once adopted a 
novel and brilliant style of gathering and presenting 
news, which gave a tremendous stimulus to the 
“Sun's” circulation, and started the paper on a career 
of prosperity. Mr. Cummings afterwards gave the 





GREATNESS 





CONGRESSMAN W. P. HEPBURN 





start to the ‘‘Evening Sun.” He has been a member 
of congress for about ten years; and, while alwaysa 
loyal Democrat, he has shown himself fearless, con- 
scientious and faithful to the interests of the people 
at large. 

Edward H. Butler, to whose lot it fell, in 1882, to 
start the political agitation which made Grover 
Cleveland President, was a printer at LeRoy, New 
York, his native place. At twenty, he was too ambi- 
tiov.s to remain longer in a country village, so he went 
to Buffalo and boldly started a newspaper of his own, 
—the ‘‘News.” He had just enough money to get out 
the first issue. Some of the matter he set up himself, 
besides getting the advertisements, hiring the news- 
boys,and dickering with the newsdealers. ‘The press- 
work he was obliged to make a contract for,his capital 
having melted away by the time the forms were ready 
forthe press. The newspaper made a distinct hit, 
and Mr. Butler is now a millionaire. All through his 
career he has been governed by the same self-reliant, 
enterprising spirit that led him toleave the case. The 
only office he ever accepted was presidential elector- 
at-large for the state of New York. 

Congressman James M. Robinson, of the twelfth 
Indiana district, worked on the Fort Wayne ‘Daily 
News” as a printer and collector. When sixteen, he 
went to work as a machinist. studying law during the 
evening hours. In 1881, he quit the workshop for the 

law office of Judge 
Colerick, then in 
congress from the 





Fort Wayne dis- 
trict. Mr. Robinson 
now occupies the 
same seat. 

Richard Watson 
Gilder, the poet-edi- 
tor of the ** Century 
Magazine,” set all 
he type and did all 
the presswork on 
the “St. Thomas 
Register,’ at Flush- 
ing, Long Island. It 
was his own paper. 
He was only twelve 
years old at the time, 
and if his journalis- 
tic venture did not 
have a large circula- 
tion, he learned 
many valuable 
things. The exciting presidential campaign of 1560 
found him at Bordentown, New Jersey, where he set 
up and printed a red-hot Bell and Everett sheet. 
He was then sixteen. At twenty, he started the New- 
ark ‘‘Morning Register,’ edited by his talented sister, 
Jeannette L. Gilder, and by himself. He soon after 
decided to let others do the printing, (and the worry- 
ing,) while he stuck to his pen. His wisdom is proved 
by his success in rising to his present honorable place 
in literature. 

William F. Rogers was setting type when Fort 
Sumter was fired on. He fought for the Union, at- 
tained the rank of a major-general, and earned the 
thanks of the Empire State. He was in twenty-three 
battles. A few years ago, he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Soldiers’ Home, at Bath, New York. 

One of the honest men in congress, William P. 
Hepburn, of Iowa, who represents 175,000 citizens of 
that state, received his education in a printing office. 
As a lad of eight, he was taken from his native Ohio 
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WHITELAW REID, DEAN OF JOURNALISM 
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‘That depends. Ap 
parently,they have some 
times been not incom 
patible. John Milton, fo 
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He Discusses Men of Letters in Politics, and Tells Why He Favors Ex- 
pansion—No Territorial Government for the New Islands Until 
They Have Shower Their Entire Fitness for Self-Rule 


exa:npie, took an important part i: 
the pubiie life of his time, and yet 
attained some literary success, The 
same might be said of Joseph Addi 
son, or, in later times, of Edmund 
Burke. The present leader of the 
House of Commons was first a suc- 
cessful author, and the same may b« 
said of one of the ablest leaders i: 
the opposition. The English prim: 
minister adorned our profession be 
fore he adorned public life. So dir 








didates 
suggested 
ldate tor con- 
This was in 1884, in Buf- 
r was employed on ‘*The Com- 
ral Labor Union took up the sug- 
yng Mr. Farquhar was a full- 
the original suggestion was a 
about what followed. The 
by a plurality of one hundred 
a total of forty thousand, 
and wealthy Daniel N. Lock- 
f Cleveland ata state national 
ud previously carried the dis- 
Mr. Farquhar served six 


from 1882 to 1884, worked 
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e Delphi “Journal,” now 
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They Can "lake the Types Talk 

Ll] an all-around printer, the 
vial a Hinrichsen, whom his 
all **Billy.”. He was 
cksonville ‘*Courier,” 
rald” for himself. He 
of state,and occupied 
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has been elected to 
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r started the ‘*Ga- 
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leven hundred and 
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HENRY C. HANSBROUGH 


embers has also been 


r, or, rather, his adapt- 
is interestingly shown in 
unacquainted with farm- 

e direct from hospitals, 

been hospital patients. 

bravely, overcoming diffi- 

hoe, the plow and the 

actually finished the 

r individual account. 

" to start savings-bank 

books t rer. The crop was valued, 

as aw g a profil of $569.05. 

This t s than half of what it will 
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As La Montagu used to say, “If you 
wish to get t s you would to get in through 
a crowd t ¢ equally anxious to reach. Hold 
your ground rd. ‘To stand still is to give up 
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PHIR FARM, on the hills of Westchester, has 
an irresistible charm these winter days for 
its owner, the scholarly Whitelaw Reid, of 
the *‘Tribune.” While his hand is the guid- 
ing one in this great newspaper establish- 

ment, the medium of communication is electric, and, 
except for an occasional day spent in the famous ‘‘tal 
tower,” the veteran editor divides h*. time between 
his city and his country homes. 

The story of the younger man’s rise to exalted sta- 
tion is one of the romances of the century's history. 
Like many another battle-winner, he came up from 
the farm. 

Small wonder that he loves his farm! It is a won- 
derful place, a baron’s domain in extent, its white pal- 
ace set in a park of rustic beauty, its rolling acres 
filled with the delights of husbandry, its blooded stock 
the choice ones of a continent. 

The dean of American journalism, the man whose 
name is interwoven with American diplomacy in its 
highest type, with success in literature in its clearest 
expression, and with the upbuilding of a newspaper 
property second to none in influence and character, 
finds his suburban abode a zestful recreation and a 
fitting environment. 


Reid and Greeley 

The immortal Greeley loved the c 
engaged in editing the early *‘T but there 
was as much difference between farms as be- 
tween the two ‘‘Tribunes” and the two men. Re- 
duced to an equation, one might state it thus: that 
Horace Greeley was to Whitelaw Reid as a great 
rough diamond 1s to a sparkling solitaire; as Chappa- 
qua is to Ophir Farm; or as the ‘*Tribune” of 1870 
was to the *‘Tribune” of 1899. ‘The difference is one 
of evolution, of a greater century of progress. 

It was Mr. Reid's good fortune to be just poor 
enough in his boyhood to be furnished the incentive 
for hard -vork. ‘The Reids of Ohio were sensibie folk, 
farmers and preachers, all endowed 
with Scottish persistency and plenty 
of gray matter beneath their caps 
to back it up. Whitelaw was no ex- 
ception tothe rule. From Cedar- 
ville, where he was born, in 1837, 
in a quaint red farmhouse which he 
now owns, he was sent to his uncle, 
a clergyman, for schooling. Then 
he taught school, set type, and en- 
tered Miami College. For two 
years he ran a little country week- 
ly. Then came the blaze of civil 
war. With it came the young jour- 
nalist’s opportunity,—just as did 
Grant's chance in another field of 
effort. He became the first and the 
greatest American war correspond- 
ent. For several years the lively 
pen of the westerner gave to Mr. 
Greeley’s paper a stimulus, a vari- 
ety, a distinct charm. When Mr. 
Greeley died after that disastrous 
campaign of 1872, it was freely as- 
serted that the paper had received 
its death blow, for Greeley had been 
its other self. Mr. Reid took it,— 
its prestige gone, its circulation ru- 
ined by the political straddle, its 
prospects gloomy. The financial and commercial skies 
everywhere wete overcast, adding to the initial diffi- 
culties which the new proprietor had to face. 

In four years the astonishing thing had to be re- 
corded that the paper was not only alive but making 
$100,000 a year, its daily circulation quadrupled, its 
size increased from eight to sixteen pages, and its old 
home of fifteen rooms in a three-story building trans- 
formed into a ten-story edifice containing nearly two 
hundred rooms. The magic touch of genius and 
hard work had done it, unaided by large capital. A 
further fortune was made by Mr. Reid in the linotype 
machine for typesetting. In the public service he has 
been no less active and useful. Asa polished and 
skilled diplomat, his fame is international. He has 
the reputation at home of an able party leader, and, 
abroad, as a representative type of the American gen- 
tleman in politics. I was curious to know how he re- 
gards politico-literary aspirations. 

Men of Letters in Politics 


‘‘Are aspirations for public life compatible with lit- 
erary success?” I asked him. 


*, too, while 


Wiliiam Vernon Harcourt, and so 
to come to our own country, did 
the present secretary of state of th« 
United States, in an eminent degree.” 

John Hay, who 1s here referred to, has become 
owing to the lamentable death of Mr. Hobart, next in 
succession to the presidency. 

He Favors Expansion 

Knowing the very high value which is placed upon 
Mr. Reid's opinions concerning questions of foreign 
policy, I asked him how he regarded the war in the 
Philippines. 

“The administration is right, entirely right,” he 
said, ‘tin enforcing the authority of the flag over that 
entire archipelago. The objection has been raised 
that many of the people in Luzon object to President 
McKinley's vigorous measures. Well, so did many 
people in South Carolina object to President Lincoln's. 
I don't recollect that we took a vote in Alaska, either, 
before acquiring the territory.” 

‘But it has been urged, Mr. Reid, that the Monroe 
doctrine is being abandoned.” 

“The Monroe doctrine is in no way compromised or 
discredited, the principal obiect of the seizure of Porto 
Rico, Guam and the Philippines having been th: 
hastening to a victorious conclusion of an unjust war 
which had been forced upon us by Spain; and the 
holding of them was entirely consistent with the prin 
ciple of international law which exacts as an indem 
nity the cost of a war in cash or territory. Our late: 
duties in the premises are in harmony with the ancient 
doctrine which commands us to protect our own 
These are our own, so recognized by the whole civi- 
lized world. 


How the New Islands Should Be Ruled 

‘With the success which is soon inevitably to crown 
the American arms,” he said, ‘‘in the attempt to se- 
cure pacification of the islands, will come the neéd of 
a military form of government, to be followed by a 
colonial, as soon as conditions permit. It should not 
be many years before native agencies are developed 
to assist, leaving only the foreign relations, finances 
and high courts to be controlled by the Americans 
under a civil govervor and a native régime, as in the 
enlightened tropical colonies of Great Britain and 
Holland.” 

“Then you would not,” I said, ‘‘admit the newly- 
acquired islands to territorial rights with the prospect 
of having them soon admitted to the Union as states?” 

‘‘No; 1 would oppose having such rights extended 
tothem now. The time may come when the Tagalos, 
the Filipinos and the Cubans will be worthy of the 
full privileges of American citizenship, but just at 
present I have no fancy for seeing half civilized sav- 
ages sitting in congress, or having the dignity of the 
senate disturbed by Malay war whoops.” 

Mr. Reid estimates that there will be three hundred 
million Americans a hundred years hence, and that 
they will need all the markets and all the territory 
they can get. 

. 


JIM BOWKER 
Jim Bowker, he said, if he'd had a fair show, 
An’ a big town for his talents to grow, 
An’ a bit of assistance in hoein’ his row, 
Jim Bowker, he said, 
He'd fill the world full of the sound of his name, 
An’ climb to the top round on the ladder of fame. 
It may have been so; 
I dunno. 


But he he had tarnel luck; everything went agin him; 
The arrears of fortune always would pin him. 
So he didn’t get a chance to show what was in him. 
Jim Bowker, he said, 
Ef he'd had a fair show, you couldn't tell where he'd come, 
And the feats he'd a done, an’ the heights he'd a clumb. 
It may have been so; 
I dunno. 


But we're all like Jim Bowker, thinks I, more or less¢ 
Charge fate for bad luck an’ ourselves for success, 
An’ give fortune the blame for all our distress. 

As Jim Bowker, he said, 
Ef it had n’t been for luck, an’ misfortune, an’ sich, 
We might ’a’ been famous an’ might ’a’ been rich. 

It might be jess so; 

I dunno; 

Jess so it might ’a’ been; 

Then ag’in—. 

—Sam W. Foss, 
in the ‘‘Missouri Herald.” 
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THE CITY OF DIAMONDS, BESIEGED BY THE BOERS 
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TINY little Boer was playing in the 
sand of his father’s farm in Griqualand 
West, near the Vaal River. He was 
throwing a pebble at an equally tiny 
pig, when a British trader rode up to 
the door. His name was O'Reilly. He 
v the pebble leave the boy's hand and saw it glitter 
vhtly in the sun. 

‘Let me see that stone,” he said to the boy. The 
ter handed the stone tothe man. The man looked 
it once, then again. Then he called to the boy's 

ther, sold some goods to him, and, as fast as his 
se would carry him, traveled toCape Town. Once 
ere, he showed the pebble to the leading jeweler. 
Where did you get that stone?” asked the jeweler. 

is a diamond and is worth much money. It 

ighs twenty-one carats.” 
\ day later, O'Reilly sold the first diamond found 
South Africa to Sir Philip Wodehouse for $2,500. 
siness took O'Reilly into Natal, and it was two 
ars before he again saw the Boer from whom he 
| obtained the diamond. 
I've got some money for that stone you gave me,” 
said. ‘Here is one-half of what I got’; and with 
it, he handed $1,250 to the dumfounded Boer. 
ien the latter recovered his speech, and was told 
it the stone was, he delved into the depths of his 
iser’s pocket and fished out another diamond, four 
es as large as the first one. 


“The Star of South Africa’ 
O'Reilly obtained $55;000 for it; and when sold 
vain, after cutting, it brought $125,000, and is now 
wn as ‘fhe Star of South Africa.” 
‘hus diamonds were discovered in South Africa. 
n the finding of the precious stones became noised 
ut, prospectors set to work to trace them all tc 
e central bed. The first objective point was the 
ial River, and in its muddy waters and along its 
iks the prospectors found diamonds in quantities. 
soon so many would-be millionaires came, that 
diggings became overcrowded, and the prospectors 
zht for new fields. They found them twenty 
s away, where Kimberley now stands. 
‘rom a mining town, Kimberley rose to be a fairly 
pectable-looking place; although, as is the case in 
South African settlements, corrugated iron played 
arge part in the construction of buildings. For a 
e, Kimberley boomed, as many another town has 
ne; then its growth ceased, and a long period of 
ression followed. 
This was, to a great extent, due to the lack of 
owledge 
layed by 
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Where Cecil Rhodes Has Been Penned for Many Weeks 
by the Forces of the Dutch Republics 


EpGar MELs 
Formerly Editor of the Johannesburg ** Daily News” 


No one who has not experienced a Kimberley dust 
storm can conceive its unpleasantness. Kimberley 
dust is not like other dust. It is bright red in color; 
and, with the perverseness of inanimate things, its 
particles are supplied with corners of needle-like 
sharpness. When blown about at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, the dust can penetrate almost anything 
less solid than armor-plate. Having traveled down 
one’s neck and up one’s 
sleeves, it delights in get 
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to the otherwise dull landscape. Bright green and 
orange are their favorite colors; and,when arrayed in 
their Sunday best, they resemble a perambulating 
rainbow. On their feet they wear a peculiar sandal, 
made of wood and raised about two inches from the 
ground by little blocks of wood, fastened at each end. 
At the forward end, on the upper side, is another piece 
of wood which is inserted between the large and the 
second toe, and which 
serves to hold the foot 
and the sandal together. 





ting into eyes, nose and 
ears. ‘Try to brush it off, 
and it leaves a dirty red 
smudge. 

So severe do these 
storms become that, at 
times, it is impossible to 
face them. All streets in 
Kimberley are unpaved, 
and towering clouds of 
dust whirl about the thor- 
oghfares, making them 
veritable infernos. 

Another feature of 
Kimberley streets is the 
enormous mine, situated 
almost in the heart of the 
town and withinastone’s 
throw of the Stock Ex- 
change. The mine isa 
huge hole, a thousand 
feet deep and halt a mile 
across. Descent into its 
depths is made by means 
of a trolley car, suspend- 
ed on wire guy ropes. 
Going up 1s slow and re- 
spectable. Traveling 
down takes half a min- 
ute and is not a healthy 








The men are under- 
sized, swarthy, with coal 
black, silky hair. ‘The 
women are decidedly 
handsome, with fine fig- 
ures, straight features, 
and a grace that has not 
been marred by civilized 
clothing. 

But the most 


ae 
ing 


interest- 
place of all is the 
stock exchange. Con- 
trary tothe general opin- 
10n, Kimberley is the con- 
trolling power in South 
African finances. It is 
the ‘‘Kimberley Ring 

which owns the best 
mines at Johannesburg 
It 1s the combina- 
tion that boomed shares 
far beyond their values 
Its members made mil- 
lions; the dear public lost 


same 


millions. 
The greatest of these 





booms took place in 18s9- 
90. Rand mines were 
just becoming known to 








amusement for persons 
suffering from heart 
trouble. 

The mine is surround- 
ed by a low tence. In consequence, scarcely a morr- 
ing passes when some dead Kaffir is not found down 
below. Then one of the native police is lowered by 
a rope, another rope is attached to the corpse, and all 
onlookers pull, until the unfortunate victim is brought 
to the top. 

The home life of Kimberley is on a slightly higher 
level than that of Johannesburg. Along Dutoitspan 
Road, the principal thoroughtare, are many pretty 
villas, occupied by respectable families. There, too. 

is the Kimberley 
Club, whose mem- 





miners, 
ey had dug 
ve holes in 
earth, 

e five hun- 
| feet deep 
halfa 
across, 
they had 
en no pre- 
tions to 
vent the 
s from ca- 
rin. ‘The 
iral result 
that, ina 
ort time 
if of the 
ms were 
cred with 
; of earth 
1 unwork- 
except at 
enormous 








bers blackballed 
Barnato on two oc- 
casions, and then 
elected him a mem- 
ber on the threat 
of resignation on 
the partof Rhodes. 

There is a thea- 
ter,too,and several 
hotels and a few 
churches. Of 
course, the saloon 
plays an important 
part in the town,as 
does the Pirates’ 
Athletic Club. 
This organization 
has grounds sur- 
rounded bya 
unique fence. It 
consists of prickly 
pear plants, ten to 
fifteen feet high, 








ay. The 
ome was 
it shrewd 
like Rhodes and Barnato bought up the claims, 
il they practically controlled the mining industry. 
n they formed the famous De Beers Consolidated 
ing Company. 
\s a habitation for human beings. Kimberley has 
advantages and disadvantages. English physicians 
mend 1t for consumptives. Personally, I do not 
lieve that the climate is suited to persons with weak 
‘s. It is very hot in the day and biting cold at 
ht. But worst of all are the terrible dust storms, 
ich rage at all times,—unless there happens to bea 
uge of rain. 


TROOPS MARCHING BY TOWN HALL, KIMBERLEY 


and so protected 
by sharp needles 
that the most dar- 
ing burglar could 
not surmount this natural barrier. 

The population of Kimberley is mixed,—English, 
Germans, natives, Afrikanders and Malays. The 
whites number about twelve thousand, the natives, 
including the four thousand employed at the mines, 
about fifteen thousand. All the natives not at the 
mines, (where they live in an enclosed space called 
the compound.) live in a settlement on one side of the 
town. 

The most picturesque portion of the population is 
composed of Malays. Dressed in their flowing native 
gowns of bright colors, they add brightness and tint 


AN OX-TRAIN ENTERING KIMBERLEY 


the general public. Glow- 
ing accounts were sent 
broadcast by the “ring.” 
Early in 1889, the market 
began torise. At first the process was slow. but soon 
the manipulators began a boom unequaled in mining 
history. Shares went up in price with lightning-like 
speed. I have seen shares quoted at five dollars in 
the morning and four hundred in the afternoon. Of 


course, this could not last forever, and soon the end 
came. 
Rain had not fallen at Johannesburg for eleven 


months; and, as artesian wells were unknown at that 
time, the gold mines had to shut down. That was 
the beginning of the end. Shares dropped faster 
than they had risen. A bank failed, and then every- 
thing went to smash. Barnato, Beit, Robinson, 
Rhodes and others tried to stem the tide, but without 
avail. It took nearly five years for the Rand Mine 
shares to recover from the effect of this injudicious 
and dishonest booming. 

Kimberley is now invested, and, by the time this is 
read, ii may be in the hands of the Boers. If this 
should happen, and the British in turn drive. the 
Boers out, the latter will destroy every mine before 
evacuating. So buy your diamonds now,—a month 
hence they may have doubled in price. 


PICK BENEATH THE VINE 


MRS. A. BELL 


I SEE two little laddies, 
Eager to make a dime, 

Set out with pail and basket :— 
‘Tis berry-picking time. 

The one, ‘‘There are no berries,’ 
Cries, with a peevish whine; 

The other calls out cheerfully, 
‘Pick underneath the vine.” 


’ 


Again I see the laddies, 
While bending o'er their books; 
The one is heedless, thoughtless, 
With discontented looks. 
The other sees triumphantly 
The hidden meaning shine 
Forth, as he ponders deeply; 
He picks beneath the vine. 


I meet the lads in after life:— 
The one, unknown to fame, 
Can scarcely earn a living 
And keep an honest name; 
The other, ‘mong our statesmen,— 
That long, illustrious line,— 
Stands. Would you know the secret? 
He picked beneath the vine. 
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4 <A 
ommon good that he was 
i knew when ‘‘the angels 
s soul,—his face shone.” 

S . s planted over my grave,” 
the old " é ir his end. He turned tothe 
rainb 1en all else seemed to fail 
him 

( oO Ww heaven! 
M iS the Eternal! 

Po es bloom for him every- 
Ww / 

Ove is where he taught poor 
cl s S, is written, under an 
oak In this castle, Johann Heinrich 
esta rst public school in the world.” 

K of s versal influence as 
that. \ very poor, looking only fora 
roseb Every school in the world 
sho ‘ oses on his birthday. 

Wa arge for his services during 
the Re \ t he kept an account of his 
ex] sented to congress when he 
Vel is a farmer, to make pro- 

is 

Simo yave a large part of his private 
ortu e o the liberation of South 
Am ; ind died in self-exile at the 
hou hop 

San }\ ator of Argentina, Chili, and 
Per at chooled in the atmosphere 
tho nd ounces of gold for 

S is a giftof gratitude. ‘I did not 
tig He gave the offered present 

) public library of Santiago de 
( iry pover going into exile 

I Boliva i better carry on 

egun. ‘‘The presence ‘of a 


fort ountry where he has gained 


po ental to the state. I have 
achie eof Peru. I have ceased to 
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Chr deac His motto was :— 
4 , 
, nada 
vhat thou oughtest to be, 
1 shalt be nothing. 
It t of the walls of the clubroom 
an 
G ‘ \ time like this demands 
Strong rts, true faith and ready hands; 
Me f office does not kill; 
Me s of office cannot buy; 
Me ‘ nsandawill: —~ 
M t nen who will not lie; 
Me ‘ efore a demagogue 
Al rous flatteries without winking; 
Ta A who live above the fog 
In p private thinking 
*N alks’’ will comprise a series of articles 


on a wide t f ects by well-known and popular writers. 


born rich and died poor; 
he had lived for others. 
Phillips Brooks left a 
small estate, but a world 
enriched by his heart. 

Plotinos gave away his 
wealth that he might not 
die poor in soul. He 
thought that the soul 
may know God and its 
own immortality, and ideas become clear visions by 
the surrender of self. He lectured in Rome, and the 
young nobles freed their slaves and gave their wealth 
to the poor. He lives forever in the higher thought of 
the world. 

These were all successful men. The world is rich 
because they, and others like them, have lived. 
Wealth lies in the soul, and honor in influence, and he 
who gives most to others shall have the most from 
God. 
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OVER FIFTY YEARS AN ACTOR 
The Veteran Frederick Williams Tells His Interesting 
Story—When Othello Was Really Mad 
J. W. Meruven 


IKE the faint echo of a distant silvery 
chime, is the story of the way success 
came to Frederick Williams, the ac- 
tor, author and teacher, whose mar- 
velous record of over half a century 
on the stage has seldom been equaled 
and never surpassed. It is a story 
that is now told forthe firsttime; and, 

coming from the veteran Thespian himself, it will be 
found to possess a peculiar charm. In the dramatic 
profession, Mr. Williams is respected and esteemed as 
are few othermen. The player-folk love him, not alone 
because of his extended career, but because he has 
preserved within himself a youthful and cheerful 
spirit, coupled with a genius that still compels the 
admiration of his fellow-workers. For fifteen years 
he has been Professor of the Modern and Shakesperean 
Drama in New York's leading dramatic college. He 
has been for thirteen years stage man- 
ager of the Lyceum theater. He has 
written and adapted over one hundred 
plays. In his time he has ‘‘ played many 
parts,” winning the plaudits of the mul- 
titude in rdédles both serious and gro- 
tesque. In the interpretation of the im- 
mortal bard, he isan authority. I found 
him, in this twilight of a beautiful life, 
dividing his time between is art anci 
his home, between his mornings, sur- 
rounded by pupils at rehearsal, and his 
evenings, passed in the company of wife, 
children and golden-haired grandchil- 
dren at a cosy fireside. 

‘‘T was a utility man,” he began, after 
being urged to relate the tale, ** when 
the old Nationai theater was the pride of 
Cincinnati. Few people are living who 
can remember it, for it is fifty years since 
I joined the stock company there under the manage- 
ment of John Bates. Cincinnati was a typical west- 
ern hamlet of small proportions, but the great river 
promised even then to make it a metropolis. It was 
full of life and bustle, and great was the boast of its 
inhabitants that ‘Old Drury,’ as they called their 
theater, was the finest place of amusement between 
New York and New Orleans. The laureate of the 
stock company, a local wit, celebrated my advent in 
a parody, the first lines of which ran thus:— 





There came to John Bates a poor actor from Erin, 
His wardrobe was thin, and his salary small. 


‘““There was truth as well as wit in the descrip- 
tion. For a few years prior to that time, I had 
served the usual apprenticeship to the stage in my 
native Dublin. 1 had snuffed candles, delivered mes- 
sages and danced between the pieces. Once, in the 
famous Smock Alley theater of Garrick memory, I 
had played Zyéo/¢ in ‘Romeo and juliet,’ and there- 
after had committed further outrages upon Shake- 
speare by doing execution upon /ago in * Othello.’ 
Without technical instruction, ambitious, but very 
nearly unlettered, my performance must have been 
truly deplorable. My one redeeming trait was my 
willingness to be taught,—to learn from anybody and 
everybody who would give me instruction. I was in 
this mood when I joined the Cincinnati company, and 
my eagerness to take advice very nearly made ship- 
wreck of my career, owing to my greenness. The 
‘utility man,’ in those early days, was not only the 
understudy for everybody in the cast, but the butt of 
all the jokes, and the recipient of ail the abuse of the 
company. Well, you may imagine my delight when 
the news came that the greatest living tragedian, 
Gustavus Brooke, was to play Ofhe//o in Cincinnati, 
and that I was to bein the supporting cast. I was 
set down for Ludovico, the youth who brings the in- 
telligence of his misfortune to the great Moor, say- 
ing :— 

O, thou Othello, who wast once so good, 
Fallen in the practice of a cursed slave, 
What sha?! be said to thee! 





FREDERICK WILLIAMS 
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“Tt was a ‘part,’ humble though it was, and | 
spent many hours in anxious rehearsal. Char] 
Saulsburg, whom old theater-goers may rememb: 
and whom all old actors and managers considered t 
greatest practical joker in the profession, was a me 
ber of the company. I did not know his reputatio 
so, when he took me aside and offered to coach me | 
a great ‘hit’ in the part, I eagerly followed him to | 
room. 

‘** You are entirely too conventional,’ he said, ‘ar 
I regret to see such budding genius as yours spoil 
by these staid and commonplace rehearsals. But 
suppose you must keep them up. You must hide t 
lamp ot your talent, you must bury your individualit 
all because the stage-manager says so.’ I asked h 
how I could help it, and he said I would have to d 
semble,—I would have to go through the regular : 
hearsals in the old way, but that he would drill me 
the new way, which I could spring on the public 
the first performance. I agreed. In the regu] 
rehearsals, I made my appearance in the usual wa 
approaching Othello respectfully and promptly, a: 
speaking my lines without hesitation. At night, 
Mr. Saulsbureg’s room, I was drilled in the new meth« 
remaining at a yreater distance from the great Mo 
and frowning hard at him as I deliberately count 
the buttons on his coat from top to bottom. Ev: 
then I was not permitted to speak. The effect wou 
be heightened, I was told, if I frowned again, a: 
counted the buttons from bottom to top. Then, wit 
a longer and parting frown, which was intended 
impress the star with my disdain at his fallen fi 
tunes, I was instructed to repeat my lines. T 
longer the pause the better. 


Othello Began to Mutter Something 

**Well, I did it. The great Gustavus Brooke, 
fierce and superbly handsome Othello, had scored a 
great triumph up to the moment of my entrance 
Then he stood waiting for my approach. I strode i: 
with the air of measured disdain which I had cult 
vated. Instead of guing up to him, I stood and scowle 
‘The longer the better,’ I thought, with inward d 
light. Then I advanced a step and frowned with a 
my power of facial expression. The star folded his 
arms upon his mighty breast and returned my gaz 
with interest. Then I started to count the buttons 
downward. I could hear the applaus 
from the crowded pit, and i was al 
conscious that Othello was muttering 
something beneath his breath. ‘He 
actually getting jealous of me,’ I thought, 
with exultation. Another frown brought 
him toward me with an enraged counte- 
nance and uplifted arms, but in another 
moment he had recovered himself ar 
stood once more m waiting. But his eyes 
looked dangerous as I reached them fro: 
the top button, I had already consume 
a full minute and was proceeding ina 
headlong way to consume another whe 
a terrible threat of assassination was 
liissed at me from the prompter in th: 
wings. This brought me to my senses 
and | repeated my ‘ines and got off, in a 
hurry. The explosion came at the close 
of this ruined scene, when the great ac 
tor found me cowering in the green room. His rag: 
was something terrible. I really believe he could 
have torn me to pieces. ‘Where,’ he muttered as 
he held his breath with clenched teeth, — ‘whe: 
did you come from?’ I chattered that I was a Dubli 
boy, from the school of Dr. Abel at Ormonde Key 

‘**Then,’ hissed the awful voice, ‘Dr. Abel must | 
the most infernal idiot that ever breathed! You oug 
to die!’ 

‘‘Under threat of expulsion, I had to betray Mr. Sauls- 
burg. ‘They all advised me to thrash him; but, as | 
was forty years old and powerful, while I was 
twenty and slender, I had to get my revenge 
another and more effective way. Mr. Brooke, whe 
his anger had cooled, took kindly to me as a fellow 
townsman. I asked him boldly to give me private r 
hearsals in the part I had so ridiculously mis-playe: 
He did so, and I had the extreme satisfaction of wi! 
ning genuine applause after a few nights. I improv 
rapidly, took seriously to the study of Shakespear 
and, within a comparatively short time, was able t 
outplay the practical joker in his own réles. That 's 
the story of how | plucked success out of humiliation 
and defeat.” 


a 


There’s a Good Time Coming 


“There's a good time coming, boys;” 
So runs the hopeful song; 

Such is the poetry of youth, 
When life and hope are strong; 

But when these buoyant days are past, 
Age cries: ‘How changed are men! 
Things were not so when I was young, 

The best of times was then.” 


“There is a good time coming, boys;” 
And many a one has passed; 

For each has had his own good time, 
And will have to the last. 

Then do thy work while lingers youth, 
With freshness on its brow, 

Still mindful of life's greatest truth, 
The best of times is now. 
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Not being able to spare time for further 


lle was such a little fellow, and the time had 
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SUCCESS 


WHISTLIN’ JOE, “THE BEST FELLER 'T .- 


T was in the latter part of May that I first 
saw him. I had 
ping, and, as I came 
Big Store” and turned the corner, I heard 
someone playing ‘‘El Capitan.” At first 
thought, I took it for a piccolo flute, but 


] - 
yment later it 


been down town shop- 


out of ‘‘Henderson’s 


broke off and began a lively chirrup 
whistle, then changed to a trill. 

esitated for an instant, and tried to locate it 
everal others who were passing. On 
quite a number ¢ 
ta littie boy who was perchec on an 
i that raised him 


, as 
x the opposite 
I noticed f people gathered 
improvised 
the 


head and shoulders above 


ed whistling ‘‘Farewell, Mar- 


professional whistlers before, 





« I looked, he st: 
te. I had heard 
ever anything to equal that 
e street was wet and muddy, but, putting my 
ls under one arm and ig my skirts with the 
I began picking my way across 
ily had I reached the middle of the street when 


A 








noid 











isdling suddenly stopped and the bov appeared 
passing a hat among his audience, for the crowd 
red, and, as it was nearly supper time, hurried 


lifferent directions. 
stepped upon the pavement, a grim little news- 
th a few papers under ore arm and the brim of 
i straw hat partly torn off and hanging 
ar, hurried around the corner. ‘Hi, 
s biz?” he called out cheerful as he came and 
arm affectionately about the little fellow's 
ders. But the latter could not answer; he only 
his head sadly, while his lips quivered and the 
dimmed his great dark eves. 
Oh, well, never mind that! It don't 
cause us fellers hed purty good luck to-day,’ 
said in a most consoling manner as I 
ped beside them. 
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below 


sonny! 





there, 








make any 
his 






Ss 


I only heard the last part of your whis- 
but it was beautiful,” I said. ‘*Would 
mind telling me your name?” At the 


time I dropped a piece of silver into his 
cet. 
le seemed almost startled at my question 
ank you!” he replied, blinking hard to 
p back the tears. ‘*My real name is Joseph 
burn, but the boys here in 
Whistlin’ Joe.’ ”’ 
re the newsbov, who had been regarding 
tently, interposed. ‘He's from the coun- 
ome ter town a week ago, an’ 
d him the first day he come. 
ful an’ ain’t used to the city; 
iat, he’s great, he is!’ He 
e foot and then the other. 
ller 't ever lived!’ 
assured by this kindly speech, < 
hased away the tears and lig 
istlin’ Joe’s” face. 
my inquiry as to when and where I 
tagain hear him, he replied that he would 
ie street every day. 


the city call 


is fellers 
He's kind- 
but, I tell 
first 
he’s the 


stood 











ersation, I passed on, promising myself 
I would see him again. 
i not go down town again until Satur- 


afternoon,when I found him on one of the 
st avenues, standing high on his little 
rendering ‘‘Manhattan Beach’ beauti- 

to an eager and admiring crowd. 


so short since he came from the country, 
I wondered at his familiarity with the 
s of music in which he seemed to delight. 
ingered till the crowd passed on, and then 
eto him. He evinced such pleasure on 
ng me that I,on my part, being impressed 
1 his modesty and evident refinement, de- 
d to invite him to visit my home, that I might be- 
e acquainted with him, for I began to feel a real 
restin the little waif. I therefore gave him my 
ress, and he promised to call on the following 
lay afternoon. 

e next day was rough and disagreeable, and | 
ly expected him, but he came promptly at the 
set. 
in the same coat and trousers that he 
worn during the week, but they were neatly 
shed,and his dark brown hair was wet and combed 
n smoothly, but all in vain, for it would persist in 
ng, < 

am alone this afternoon,” I said, leading the way 
» the parlor, ‘‘and we will have a nice visit all by 
cives, 

was not at all embarrassed, but seemed perfectly 

ise as he seated himself in the chair I had placed 
im beside the window. We talked for a few mo- 
ts about the country and city, and then I asked 

to tell me all about himself, for I was eager to 
1 why so talented a child should be so apparently 
utcast in the streets. 

: smiled a half-sad little smile. 





RosEBUD FOLSOM 


‘“‘Why, I don’t know as there is much to tell. I'm 
all there is.” 

Then, after an instant’s hesitation, he reached two 
fingers down inside the neck of his plaid shirt, and 
drew out a small gold chain, to which was fastened a 
large old-fashioned gold locket. He pressed a spring 
and it flew open. ‘*This locket belonged to my grand- 


mother, but the pictures in it are my father and 
mother,”’ he said, handing it to me. 
His father had a noble face,—dark and handsome, 


and was dressed in a uniform with epaulets on his 
shoulders. The mother was dainty and fragile with 
light hair and large blue eyes that lighted up a face of 
wonderful sweetness. In face, the boy reszmbled his 
father, but was delicate and frail like his mother. 

‘‘Tell me about them,” I said softly, as I returned 
the locket. 

‘‘My father was a musician. He played the trom- 
bone and belonged to a large band that traveled. 
Mamma and I always went with him, but when I was 
about six years old, while we were down South, he 
was killed in a railroad accident.”” His voice grew 
husky, and he turned his face toward the window to 
hide his tears. ‘After that, we came North, to mam- 
ma’s old home, and she kept house for grandpa. 
Mamma was never strong, and about three years later 
she had typhoid fever and did not get well,” he went 
on hurriedly. ‘*Then grandpa and I lived alone till 
last fall he fell on some ice; he was real old and it 
hurt him so badly that he did not live long. The 
people were going to send me to the poorhouse, but I 
thought I could earn my board and clothes somewhere 
else. Soa farmer living about two miles from town 
took me. But he was a bed man; he wouldn't let me 
go to school, and made me work so hard that I could 
hardly sleep at night for aching. So I made up my 
mind I'd run away. Papa had given me a ten-dollar 





“IF YOU'LL WHISTLE AGAIN, I'LL SING WITH YOU” 


gold piece on my sixth birthday, which I had always 
kept, and I knew it wouldn't take more than half of it 
to get here. Once, when I was in acity, I heard a 
little boy singing on the street, so I couldn’t see why 
I might not whistle, for 1 knew lots of music, as I 
always whistled when papa and mamma played x 

‘‘But you sometimes mimic the singing of birds,” I 
interposed. 

“Yes,” he replied, smiling. ‘‘Papa bought me a 
mocking bird in the South, and we used to sing to- 
gether.” 

His versatility was truly wonderful, and yet it all 
seemed so natural and simple to him. 

‘‘Do you like it here as well as you expected?” I 
asked. 

He shook his head, and his dark, delicate face grew 
grave. 

‘‘But the newsboys are very good to me, and I don't 
know what I would have done if it hadn't been for 
them,” he went on. ‘‘Some showmen wanted me to 
go with them, but the boys told me not to, ‘cause I 
wouldn't have a chance to attend either day or night 
school; besides, they wouldn't pay very much, and 
would likely be ugly, too. So now I'm going to work 


for a good education, 
such as papa had, and 
be a musician, too,” he 
concluded bravely, while 


his large dark eyes grew 
lustrous 


He was such a cout 







ageous little that 
the tears st nN 
eves as I the the 


sorrow that had already 
come into his young life 
and of the ¢ 
he would have to 
against before he could 
possibly accompiish his 
heart's desire. 


normous odds 


He tit 


I did not see him again 


during the next three 
weeks, as I was very 
busv at school with re- 


views and examinations. 
Immediately after 





School 


ne closed, I went to visita 
WHISTLIN’ JOE ”” cousin, Loris Hove, ina 
1eighboring state. When 

I returned,she came with me and stopped off for a few 


days’ visit before going to the East, where she was to 
continue her studies in music. 
had tofd her all about ‘*‘Whistlin’ Joe," 
went down town expre sslv to see him, but he 
where to be found, h, a few days later we met 
him. He said he had been sick, that the newsbovs 
had been caring for him, and that this was the first 
time he had been out for two weeks 
Three days later, the city was rin 
news that Santiago had capitulated. 
The streetin front of the ‘Journal 
was packed with people who had gathered to 
reid the bulletins. 
Every little while there was a wild hurral 
g and tossing up of hats. During a lull that 
followed one of these outbursts, ** Whistli 
Joe” started up the Star Spangled Banner 
He was only a short distance from us; his face 
pinched, and his beautitul 
dark eyes shone with unnatt ll] 


and we 
was no- 





althous 





ging with the 








looked pale a1 








ural brilliancv as 





his lips poured forth their clear, sweet 
to the sea of upturned faces 


My heart aches for that noble boy, and ] 


going to help him, if I can,” Loris exclaimed 
excitement and benevolence shining throug 


the tears in her eyes. 
plain how she 


Without stopping to ex- 








was going to do it, she began 

making her wav through the crowd to where 

Joe stood. I followed with considerable trepi 
dation, for I knew her ] ( 

Reaching his side, she paused a moment for 

im to finish the measure; then, touc gv his 

arin lightly, she said, in a low tone 
‘If you'll whistle that again, I'll sing with 


you,” 
That Joe was take 


bv surprise was plainly 





shown in the expression of mingled doubt and 
amazement on his countenance as he turned 
to see who had addressed him But his face 


hghted upas he noted my presence at her side, 
and my smiling assent at once reassured him, 

“I'll do best I know how,” he 
modestly. 

Such an odd duet would naturally arrest the 
gaze of the curious; but, with the first sound 
of Loris's clear,trained voice, the crowd hushed 
into respectful attention, which was maintained 
until the end of the second stanza, when they 
broke forth in such a tumult of applause, that 
she was compelled to step down to escape the 
ovation the crowd insisted on giving them. 

As we walked away, the jingle of the coins 
dropping into Joe’s hat was heard, and Loris’s flushed 
face beamed with the excitement and satisfaction she 
felt at the success of her first benefit concert. 

A fortnight had passed since this event, and I had 
neither seen nor heard anything of ‘*Whistlin’ Joe.” 

Picking up a daily paper, one morning, my eye 
caught this announcement: 


the said, 


*WHISTLIN’ Jog” Drap 


July 29.—This morning, one of our faithful news- 
boys handed us the following, which we publish in all 
its originality 


Joseph Rathburn, beter known as ‘*Whistlin’ Jo,” dide 
last nite, he was a delicate litle teller and was sick only a 
week. Us fellers wanted him to go to the hospital or hav 
a doctor, but he dident bleve in them he said. His folks 
was dead but he was workin hard to get a education and 
be a big musician like he said his father was, but he could- 
ent make it go, an’ we are all aful sory he dide cause we 
had great hopes for him. 


Let evervone ascertain his special business and calling, 
and then stick to it if he would be successful.-—-FRANKLIN, 








Ingenious Ways and Means of “Raising the Wind”—Novel Ideas for Turning Honest Pennies—How a Waffle-Cart 


Promoted Classical Study 
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Beaten Paths for Working Students 
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The Advantage of a Specialty 
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The Would-Be Dentist Who Drew Pictures instead of Teeth 


HILis 


away on theit vacations, they find positions in archi- 
tects’ offices, where they have a chance both to use 
their theoretical knowledge and earn something be- 
sides. If young men who intend to enter college 
would spend their spare time in learning some speci- 
alty, as typewriting, stenography, or wood engraving, 
they could find work, either at the college itself or in 
answer to ‘‘want” advertisements, besides having 
something to fall back upon in vacation time. One 
of the editors in New York who used to spend his 
boyhood in setting type and running a small printing 
press, was able to obtain work as a typesetter while 
in college. ‘This was his apprenticeship to the news- 
paper profession, which he followed after leaving col- 
lege. 


He Began by ‘“‘Washing the Dump” 

‘‘mines’ men” is cer- 
He came to the United States 
University of Paris, four years ago. Atter 
residence in this country, he renewed his 
for an education 1n the department of mines, 
at the University of Minnesota, While he was under- 
going a practical training for the coming summer's 
work,—running an engine on a raijroad line,—he was 
earning money to pay his first year’s expenses by 
tutoring in mathematics and French. In the mean- 
time, the young Frenchman had confided his plan to 
oue of the professors of engineering, who was glad to 
aid him with advice in engine-ru nning. The second 
summer found him at work in the gold mines of Cripple 
Creek. Heexplained to me that, before a mining 
camp 1s within reach by railway, and while transporta- 
tion charges are still high, the ore least likely to be 
profitable is heaped upon ‘‘the dump.” It was at the 
time that expenses were lessened at Cripple Creek 
that our college friend reached the mines, and was set 
at work washing ‘‘the dump,’ which had been brought 
by improved transportation facilities within the profit- 
bearing limit. After two weeks of this work, he went 
toa mining engineer and asked to be taken on trial, 
and a place was found for him as achainman. He 
did so well that he was made a ‘‘transit-man” at the 
mine. ‘The profits of the work have enabled him to 
continue his studies at Columbia; and, although al- 
most unknown in New York as yet, he has obtained 
employment in map-drawing. 


The experience of one of the 
tainly a checkered one. 
from the 
a year's 
struggle 


They Thought He Owned a Gold [line 


A also met a young dentist, a short time ago, who 
told me how he paid his way and bought expensive 
instruments besides. Instead of immediately enter- 
ing school, he passed a year in learning and working 
at wood-engraving. ‘Then, every vacation, he was 
able to earn enough for the following year’s expenses. 
‘‘And the best of it was,” he said, ‘‘tnat the fellows 
never knew anything about it. They all thought I 
owned a gold mine, and I let it go at that.’ 

At Columbia, the members of the chapel choir re- 
ceive fifty dollars a year for their services, and others 
get subscriptions for the college papers. 

There are students who try cutting down expenses 
by cooking for themselves and performing various 
gastronomic feats in the attempt. It is sad that there 
are no eating clubs at Columbia, in which men may 
act as stewards and the other students get board at 
reasonable prices. ‘The members ot these clubs, usu- 
ally twenty or twenty-five in number, pay about ten 
dollars a month to the treasurer, and the steward who 
forms the club does the rest, with his board thrown in, 
For the use of a dining room and the services of a 
cook, he pays a woman fifty cents a week for each 
man. With the balance, he buys the food for the club, 
and tries to make the two ends meet. 

In attending college, it is absolutely necessary, in 
My opinion,eto start with money for the first year's 
expenses. After that, the student's success in earn- 
ing money will depend on his ability, training and 
energy. Here at Columbia, where there is a commit- 
tee on employment for students, sixty-three applica- 
tions were made for work last fall. The men usually 

earn ar aggregate of $1,500 to $2,500 yearly. But 
most of the students work unknown to the committee. 


The Only Source of Bliss 


It solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roam; 
The world hath nothing to bestow— 
From our own selves our bliss must flow. 


—NATHANIEL CoTTON, 


JANUARY, 


CHEERFULNESS CORNER 
GOD'S MEDICINE 


“ (A IRTH is God's medicine,” says a wise writ 
M “everybody ought to bathe in it. Grim car 
moroseness, anxiety,—all the rust of Ii 
ought to be scoured off by the oil of mirth.” It 
better than emery. Every man ought to rub hims« 
with it. A man without mirth is like a wagon wit 
out springs, in which one is caused to jolt disagre 
ably by every pebble over which it runs. A man wi 
mirth is like a chariot with springs, in which one c: 
ride over the roughest roads and scarcely feel an 
thing but a pleasant rocking motion. 

Undoubtedly we could trace much of the morosenc 
in our bones past dyspepsia, back to our Puritan a 
cestors who groaned as they worshiped, and who t 
the glory of God puled with faces as long as a yar 
stick. They were the people who, like Jacque 
‘‘sucked melancholy out of a song, as a weasel suc 
eggs.” 

‘The San Francisco ‘Argonaut,’ says an exchang 
‘tis responsible for the statement that there is a wom: 
in Milpites, a victim of severe crushing sorrows, w! 
has anovelcure for despondency, indigestion, insomn 
and kindred ills, which is unpatented. She det 
mined one day to throw off the gloom which was ma 
ing life a burden in and about her, and establish 
rule that she would laugh at least three times a da 
whether occasion was presented or not; she traine 
herself to laugh heartily at the least provocation, a1 
without one would retire to her room and make mer: 
by herself. She is now in excellent health and buoy) 
ant spirits, and her home has become a sunny a1 
cheerful abode, husband and children have becon 
greatly effected by her mirthfulness, and now all 
them are healthy and happy.”’ 


Laughter Does Away With Drugs 

Whether this be absolutely true or not, thre are 1 
doubt great advantages in the way of health th. 
come to the person who is buoyant and happy. seei! 
the bright, even the ludicrous side the affairs « 
life. In western New York there resided, until a fe 
years ago, a physician who was known as the *‘Laug 
ing Doctor.”” Doctor Burdick was always full of smile 
presenting the happiest kind of a face, so much so « 
to have given to him the name quoted, and it is sa 
that his good humor was contagious and that h 
presence and his cheerful, hopeful advice brought a 
that was ne cessary for his patients; he dealt sparing) 
in drugs, if at all, and still was very successful. 
man in a neighboring city was recently given up ¢ 
die; his family was sent for and gathered at the be: 
side; one called tosee him who assured him smiling] 
that he was all right, would soon be well, and talke 
in such a strain that the sick man was forced to laug 
and the effort roused his energies and his system; |} 
rallied and was soon wel! again. It may be stated, : 
a general principle, that the person who laughs muc 
will be sick but little, and it is the experience of mat 
that when a life of hilarious freedom is adopted, the: 
is an increase in bodily strength, vigor, and vitalit: 

Laughter is contagious, and it is often found th: 
the presence of one jovial spirit will affect a who 
company. Invalids are always helped by a call fro: 
a smiling, hopeful friend, and depressed by th 
presence of ‘‘Aunty Doleful.” 


*‘Health is the Vital Principle of Bliss’’ 


Health is the condition of wisdom, and the sign 
cheerfulness. Half the people we meet think the 
have something about them which will ultimately ki 
them, and live in chronic dread of death. What 
even worse, they seem anxious that other peop! 
should share with them the *‘enjoyment of bad health, 
and are ready to tell them about it at the slightes: 
provocation. 

There is inestimable blessing in a cheerful spirit 
When the soul throws its windows wide open, letting 
in the sunshine, and presenting to all who see it th 
evidence of its gladness, it is not only happy, but 
has an unspeakable power of doing good. To all the 
other beatitudes may be added, ‘*Blessed are the joy- 
makers.” 

‘‘A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” 

If we hug misery to ourselves, by unerring law tl 
tides of weakening, unhappy thought set toward us 
flow into our being, rising higher and higher until w 
are submerged. 


19 


of 
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Cheerfulness Hints 


Love and be happy in thyself, and serve 
This mortal race, thy kin, so well that men 
May bless thee. —TENNYSON. 
* * # 


‘‘Most everybody we meet looks as if he had gone out 
to borrow trouble, with plenty of it on hand. Mos: 
every man you meet seems to be late foratrain. Work 
does not kill men: it is worry, friction. 
‘How much have cost us the evils that never happened!’ 


* * * 


“If any little word of mine can make a life the brighter, 
If any ‘little song of mine can make a heart the lighter, 
God ‘help me speak the little word, and take my bit of 

singing, 
And drop it insome lonely vale, to set the echoes ringing.’ 
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Undoubtedly 
jreene, the Rhode Island 
Blacksmitt, was Second 

only to Washington 


HO was he?” asked Charles Naylor, of 
Pennsylvania, in congress, in an elo- 
quent passage on Northern laborers,— 
‘‘Who was he, who, in the darkest days 
of our Revolution, led forth a Northern 
army, yes, an army of Northern labor- 
ers, and aided the chivalry of South 

rolina in their defense against British aggression, 
ve the spoilers from their tiresides and redeemed 
fair fiel€s from foreign invaders,—who was he? A 
rtuern laborer,—a Rhode Island blacksmith,—the 
ant General Greene, who left his hammer and his 
ge, and went forth, conquering and to conquer, in 
ttles for our independence!” 

Yes, Nathaniel Greene, second only to Washington 

a general, was a Rhode Island blacksmith. He was 
years younger than Washington. His father, 

Quaker exhorter, had a mill and forges. ‘The boys 

brought up to be Quakers and blacksmiths. ~ 

One day, in a ramble, young Nathaniel met and 
ced with a collegian, on his vacation. ‘That talk 
s like a match to powder. Greene was a living soul 

hat Gay. The iron toy-anchors he could forge 
is odd hours he could sell at Newport and use the 
ney. The lad, in broadbrim hat and drab coat, 
t into a bookstore, and said he wanted a book. 

Vhat book?” queried the bookseller. he lad could 
tell. President Stiles stood by, and gave him 

ygestions as to reading. His father mployed one 

ixwell, to teach Nathaniel Latin and mathematics. 
lid’s geometry became his companion at the forge 
{atthe mill. His brothers used to point out the 
t where he studied it, while the iron was heating. 

At nineteen, a lawsuit in the family plunged him 
» a study of Blackstone’s ‘‘Commentaries,”’ and 
cob's Law Dictionary ;" he then read tour volumes 

» Dictionary of Arts and Sciences.” 









His Campaigns Rival Turenne’s or Wellington's 
At Coventry, Rhode Island, where he worked at the 
ge, 1n 1770, he gathered a library of two hundred 
hftv books. Before he was thirty, he was read- 
English and Roman history, the works of Vattel 
Hume, Homer's * Iliad” 
Odyssey,’’Czesar’s ‘‘Com- 
taries,”’ the ‘**Odes” of Hor- 
3 ‘'s “Analogy,” Plu- 
i's *Lives,” Turenne’s 
moirs,” Ferguson's ‘Civil 
ety,” the ‘‘Spectator,” and 
pe's, Swift's, and Sterne’s 


ie Revolutionary thunders 
ran to be heard in the dis- 
e. In 1774, young Greene 
sa leader in the ‘*Kentish 
is,’ and went to Boston 
uy a gun and receive in- 
ction under a drillmaster. 
When the battles of Lexing- 
Concord ard Bunker Hill 
fought, he was ready, this 
th of thirty-three, to be the 
sen general of Rhode Is- 
l's forces. He delivered the 
lress of welcome to General 
ishington,who,from the first, 
gnized in him a great mili- 
leader, 
His history thenceforward is 
rt of the story of the Revolu- 
Undoubtedly this Rhode 
and blacksmith stands next 
Washington. ‘His series 
ampaigns, from December, 
, to September, 1781,” it is said, ‘‘will bear com- 
son with the best work of Turenne or Wellington.” 
‘ gold medal was presented to him by congress; 
| Georgia gave him Muligrave Grove for a home, 
re he died from sunstroke. At forty-four, he had 
n imperishable renown. . 


Ulihu Burritt, the Learned Blacksmith 
id ever anv man, before or after him, make such 
ries in his diary as these?— 
Monday, June 18.—Headache; forty pages Cu- 
's ‘Theory of the Earth;’ sixty-four pages French; 
en hours’ forging. Tuesday.—Sixty-five lines of 
rew,; thirty pages of French; ten pages of Cuvier's 
cory; eight lines Syriac; ten, ditto, Danish; ten, 
‘o, Bohemian; nine, ditto, Polish; fifteen names of 
s;ten hours’ forging. Wednesday.—Twenty-five 
s of Hebrew; fifty pages of astronomy; eleven 
urs’ forging. Thursday.—Fifty-five lines of He- 
w; eight, ditto, Syriac; eleven hours’ forging. 
' riday.—Unwell; twelve hours’ forging. Saturday.— 
well; fifty pages of natural philosophy; ten hours’ 
rging. Sunday.—Lesson for Bible class.” 





From a painting by John Neagle 
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No. 1—BLACKSMITHS 





This blacksmith, living on hard work and Hebrew, 
Polish, Syriac, Bohemian and other recondite learning, 
was then twenty-six years old. He was living at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, working for twelve dollars 
a month, and had a great thirst for learning. Heem- 
ployed every spare moment in reading. He would 
have an open Hebrew Bible on a shelf, and study 
while he ate. 

Elihu Burritt, the youngest of five sons, became a 
blacksmith’s apprentice, at sixteen years of age, on 
the death of his father, a shoemaker, of New Britain, 
Connecticut. He read the Bible, and the books in 
the town library, with great zest. At one andtwenty, 
he became a student with his collegian brother for a 
After this half-year of study, he found him- 
self versed 1n mathematics and Latin; he had read the 
‘*Eneid” and ‘‘Georgics,” and several French works. 
He returned to the forge to make up for lost time. 
He engaged to do the work of two men, and received 
double wages. This required fourteen hours of each 
day; yet he read a little of Virgil's works, or a few 
pages of French, morning or evening. He began to 
study Spanish. Then he began to study Greek. He 
procured a Greek grammar, which he would place in 
the crown of his hat, so that, in the interval of casting 
brass cow-bells, while waiting for the fusing of the 
metal, he could learn part of the conjugation of a 
Greek verb. 


season, 


Homer’s ‘‘Iliad’’ Fired His Soul 

He determined to devote a winter to study, at New 
Haven. ‘‘As soon as the man who attended tothe fires 
had made one in the common sitting room, about half- 
past four in the morning,” says he, ‘I arose and 
studied German till breakfast, at half-past seven. 
When the boarders were gone, I sat down to read 
Homer's ‘Iliad,’ without a note or comment to guide 
me, and with a Greek and Latin lexicon. A few min- 
utes betore the people came in to their dinners, I put 
away all my Greek and Latin books,and began to read 
Italian. After dinner, I took a short walk, and sat 
down to translate Homer's ‘Iliad,’ with a determina- 
tion to master it without a teacher. The proudest 
moment of my life was when I had first possessed 
myself of the full meaning of 
the first tifteen lines of that no- 
ble work. I took a triumphant 
walk in celebration of that ex- 
ploit. In the evening, I read 
in the Spanish until bedtime. I 
followed this course two or 
three months, when I had read 
about the whole of the ‘Iliad’ 
in Greek, and made consider- 
able progress in French, Ital- 
ian, German and Spanish.” 

Governor Everett, into whose 
hands fell Burritt’s letter to an- 
other gentleman, with an ac- 
count of his life, read the story 
at a public meeting; young 
Burritt was invited to call on 
the governor. Friends tried to 
epen to him ways to secure an 
advanced education; he pre- 
ferred, however, to continue to 
be an untrammeled student 
blacksmith 

He began to write, and had 
something to say. He trans- 
lated the Icelandic sagas of the 
discovery of America. He com- 
menced a monthly periodical in 
English and French. He was 
thirty-one when he gave a lec- 
ture which maintained that ‘‘all 
mental attainments are the result of persistent study 
and effort." In one season, he lectured sixty-eight 
times; then he went back to his forge at Worcester, 
and, while the sparks flew, commenced to study 
the Ethiopic, Persian and Turkish languages. 

But his mind leaped far forward when he studied 
geography,—‘‘the anatomy of the globe,” he called it. 
It gave him an idea of the solidity of man,and showed 
him that God made people independent, to live as 
brother nations. In 1844, he commenced to edit ‘The 
Christian Citizen,” a periodical ‘‘devoted to religion, 
peace, anti-slavery advocacy, education and general 
information.”” In 1846, he became editor of ‘‘The 
Peace Advocate.” 

Bnrritt then stood before the public as a promul- 
gator of peace, rather than as a marvelous linguist. 
“Sparks from the Anvil,” ‘‘Chips from Many Blocks,” 
“Olive Leaves,” ‘*Ten-Minute Talks,” and several 
other books came from his pen. 

He crossed the Atlantic and founded the ‘‘League 
of Universal Brotherhood ;* he was prominent in the 
great peace congress. His mind forged good ideas 
more enduring than iron. 


Elihu Burritt’s 
Mind Forged Great Ideas 
Much More Enduring 

than Iron 


The iron fence around Boston Common, nearly a 
mile in extent, a work no artisan of the ages need be 
ashamed of, was the last work of a man who com- 
menced as a blacksmith at sixteen. 

‘‘Daniel,” said his father to young Safford on his 
sixteenth birthday, “it is time for you now to think 
what trade or business you will follow.”” Daniel chose 
to apprentice himself to his brother David, at Salem, 
Massachusetts. Within three months, that brother 
said that this tall, : 
strong - armed, faith- 
ful fellow ‘would 
make a blacksmith 
of the highest grade.” 
He had been brought 
up as a farmer's boy, 
at Hamilton. A small 
potato-patch brought 
him the first half-dol- 
lar he ever owned. 
When he was twenty 
years old, his brother 
gave him his year of 
apprentice-time. On 
the last Saturday of 
December, 1812, not- 
withstanding a snow- 
storm was raging, 
Safford started for 
Boston on foot. Sun- 
day morning, he met 
William Adams, a 
blacksmith, who, on 
Monday morning, took him 1 
he bought iron by the bar an 
shop, on Washington Street, near Hayward Place, 
then the yard of the ‘‘White Horse Tavern.” When 
he ventured to ask a load on credit, the owner replied 
to the future rich man: ‘1 think I would rather 
keep my iron.” 

At his later shop, on Devonshire Street, at the cor- 
ner of Spring Lane, he made iron doors, ornamental 
iron fences, balconies and verandas, locks and sates 
for banks. He introduced hot-air furnaces, the first 
of which was used in the capitol at Washington. 

He employed some fifty men. He allowed no pro- 
fanity or intemperance. A prominent builder one 
day bawled out at him from the door, with an oath 
“You son of Vulcan, why is not that work done on 
those buildings?’’ He was calmly and decidedly re- 
buked. 

His conquest of ‘Blackie,’ his splendid horse, 
shows his character. Gentle until mounted, the horse 
then commenced the conflict, in alumber yard; araw- 
hide was used up on him; his flanks were bleeding; 
all at once he gave in and stood submissive; from 
that hour, the mutual attachment of man and beast 
was wonderful. 

An anecdote is told that when the Lowell Railroad 
was constructing, Safford wanted two rails welded. 
His foreman told him it could not be done in their 
shop. 
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to partnership. At first, 
carried it home to the 








“| Was Never Ashamed of My Trade”’ 

‘‘You do not intend to compel me to take hold of it 
myself,—do you?” said Mr. Safford, laughing. 

‘I should like to see you try it,” 
man, somewhat defiantly. 

The veteran blacksmith knew there was an English- 
man in the shop who could doit, but he did not choose 
to allow him to win such a triumph. ‘‘He ordered a 
man to the bellows, laid aside his coat, called for a 
leather apron, and took his stand at an anvil. Four 
men on each side of him supported the rails. The men 
had never before seen him in this position, and stood 
by, laughing among themselves, and expecting to 
witness his failure. He quietly worked on, until, to 
the astonishment of ail, and the extreme mortification 
of the foreman, the rails were welded.” 

He was introduced to Latayette as ‘the leading 
blacksmith of Boston.” The general replied,**I should 
have thought him the first tailor in the city.” Neat- 
ness was one of his virtues. 

This blacksmith knew how to find out the poor; he 
was a thorough Christian, of the grand old type. 

‘‘I was never at any time ashamed of my trade, nor 
to be seen working at it,” said Mr. Safford. ‘'I cannot 
say that I have not aimed to be at the head of my 
profession, but have never entertained for a moment 
the wish tochange my occupation. Of late years,since 
I have retired from business, a lawyer, in legal instru- 
ments, has proposed to write ‘Daniel Safford, Gentle- 
man;’ but I always disliked it, preferring to be desig- 
nated by my former calling.” 

Patrick Lyon 

‘‘Paint me as a blacksmith,” said Patrick Lyon, and 
the artist did so. So it came to pass that Lyon's por- 
trait is probably the best representation of an actual, 


replied the fore- 
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living blacksmith at his work. in the world. It is a 
full-lengt size, Lyon standing by his 
anvil, in his bla s apron, resting his brawny 
arm and bla and »n his hammer, while a 
vouth at t VS renews red heat of the iron 
his employ ’ en laboring upon. ‘The original, 
painted by ] Neag 1826, isin the Pennsylvania 
Academy Arts; the rep/ica is at the Boston 
Athena 

“Pat, as he was familiarly called 
in Phila a orn in London, in 1779, and 
came to P 1793, where he died April 15, 
1829. H gles made him become an in- 
genious b e was a local celebrity. He 


When Refused Pay, Pat Undid His Work 
He was ) open an iron chest made by 











himself; t st the key. Pat dexterously 
perto ind, holding the lid with one 
hand, p \ a demand for ten dol- 
lars. It wa Pat let fall the lid and walked 
otf, leay re as fast sealed as before 
Th \ 41 eluctantly the owner of 
the strong t for Pat. He promptly ap- 


a sas quickly opened. The first 

s instantly offered; but no, 
said the operator, 
hout a murmur, for 





) a 
still in the iron grasp of the 
é ration was this: Lyon was 
the blacks th of the Bank of Pennsyl- 
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vania I ere pote" a large sum of 
oney wa Suspicion fell upon Lyon. ‘Pat 
was arre I ed for a long time in the 
Castle, sire, the painter has intro- 
duced into portrait. In process of time, 
the real to be the watchman. Pat 
was releas e his old employers and recent 
persecutors ne damages,—twelve thou- 
sand dolla He went back to his anvil, 
forged his we ummered iron bars into bank 
notes 
o 
THE SONS OF RICH MEN 
“A Good American Way” 

“BAT ; I men's sons are not, for 
| the rious idlers, as many imagine, 
ia é nory as **Howard” 
recentiv g Rockefeller,” he says, in his 
lette nethodical in habit, 
ar ess interest of his con- 
necti 1 he spends his time. In 
other w f New York k's richest citizen 
does 1 ¢ sipate, nor carouse at mid- 
gy i American way devotes 
his i s hand to business. ‘There's 
not v ns or ne iv every vel ‘y rich 
mat N ' for thelr living very much 
harder tha ; of others. who shove the 

p! i a orse-Cal 
E s works like a _ horse. 
The V: their boyhood, are machinists 
and craf ible railway nature. Jay 
Gou » the community. George 


at elevated transportation 
Western Union Tele- 
sundry minor corpora- 
numerous financial 

of the longest-headed and 
town. Howard has 

a marked degree, and 

ws the example of his 
Goelets work. In fact, as I 
[ can tind but one great 

ym the legitimate heirs 

suse of the dissipations and 
of the testator’s sons. I think 
umber of young men 





whose v thers have put them literally to 
work, and t t number, also, of young men 
who ha tupendous fortunes which they 
control a raiseworthy intelligence, and 
with a1 suld not fail to bear fruit if 
Ww ielded i i 
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PLAIN HANDWRITING 


Joseph V Jr., was, as ‘The Critic” says, 
the fathe I ver handwriting,” a marvel- 
ously pla ( more or less by every one 
about that t No author who has been 
fortunate e a letter from one of their 
editors t as to what I mean. On 
some ont Mr. Harper that he wished he 
could wt nd, but he could not afford 
to 0 t lisher replied promptly 
and s« n't afford not to. It costs 
much 1 evible hand.” 

o 

Ene t world. Even benevolence, 
love, gra t is charming or admirable, is 
of less va , What is languid grace, love 
without ‘ e benevolence? Brilhant vices; 

ng? —GEORGE MacDonacLn. 
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SUCCESS 
A SONG OF A WINTER NIGHT 
C. D. STUART 
O, A FAIRY sight, of a winter night, 
Is the face of the snow-clad field, 
Where the flakelets gleam, in the moon's pale beam, 
Like the scales on a silver shield; 
How the frost-sprites dance in their crystal cells, 
And the merry tongues of the merry bells, 
Cry, come out to-night, 
By the moon's pale light, 
And away through the snow-clad field! 


O, a fairy sight, of a winter night, 
Is the sheen of the window pane, 
When the Frost King builds his wizard halls. 
And holds for the hour his reign; 
How the castle walls and the turrets high, 
And the banners flouting the winter sky 
Cry, keep in to-night, 
Where the fire beams bright, 
Out of doors let the Frost King reign! 


O, the snow-clad fiela, and the Frost King’s shield, 
They are rare of a winter night, 
And we'll sing their praise in our -* aes 
By our hearth-fires blazing bright 
Let the frost-sprites dance where the moonbeams play, 
And the Frost King build till the break of day; 
We'll cling to the hearth, 
Where there's fire and mirth, 
While the Frost King rules the winter night. 


HARMLESS BAD HABITS 


The Nervous System is a Living Phonograph, Infinitely 
More Marvelous than that of Edison 


OW few people grow to maturity without 
forming some annoying and disagree- 
able habit which may not partake of a 
moral quality, but which mars the sym- 
metry and beauty of the whole life and 
interferes seriously with one’s success! 

‘“‘We are continually denying that we 
have habits which we have been practicing all our 
lives,” says Beecher. ‘Here is a man who has lived 
forty or fifty years; and a chance-shot sentence or 
word lances him, and reveals to him a trait which he 
has always possessed, but which, until now, he had 
not the remotest idea that he possessed. For forty or 
fifty years he has been fooling himself about a matter 
as plain as the nose on his face.” 

Even public men, men who are constantly, as it 
were, on dress parade,under the inspection of a large 
audience, often have habits which would be extremely 
mortifying were they conscious of possessing them. ; 





He Could See His Mannerisms Only in Others 

A great preacher, on hearing a young clergyman of 
promise speak, said: ‘What a pity that he has the 
habit of shrugging his shoulders; somebody should 
tell him.” He was unaware that the mannerism had 
been insensibly copied from himself. 

Many speakers have unpleasant habits of utterance 
or gesture. Some are continually placing the hand 
on some part of the face, twirling the mustache or 
whiskers, picking at the nose with the thumb and 
forefinger, while a large number have the habit char- 
acterized as— 








“Washing the hands with invisible soap 
In a bowl of invisible water.” 

Again, a great many clergymen and public speakers 
have a habit of twirling the watch chain or charm be- 
tween their fingers, buttoning and unbuttoning the 
coat, putting the hand to the head, or running the 
fingers through the hair. Many people allow a dis- 
agreeable habit of winking to grow upon them. Oth- 
ers, again, are constantly asking you to repeat what 
you have said, although they have ‘heard and under- 
stood perfectly. Some people find it impossible to 
keep still for a moment. ‘They must have hands or 
feet or some part of the body in continual motion. 
I nave known college boys and girls to play with 
their knives and forks and drum with their fingers on 
the table. ‘To sit quietly in repose seems to be a lost 
art with those people. Chewing gum, holding tooth- 
picks or other bits of wood between the teeth, playing 
with the under lip, or constantly rocking, are all 
harmless but very disagreeable habits. 


The Habit of Exaggeration 

A minister had a bad habit of exaggeration which 
seriously impaired his usefulness. His brethren came 
to expostulate. With extreme humiliation over his 
fault, as they set it forth, he said: ‘Brethren, I have 
long mourned because of this fault, and have shed 
barrels of tears over it.” They gave him up as in- 
corrigible. 

The habit which many women and some men have 
of applying such adjectives as “lovely,” ‘‘magnifi- 
cent,” “awful,” “immense,” “elegant,” ‘‘terrible,” to 
the most commonplace things and incidents, is one 
which entirely does away with discrimination and the 
right meaning of expression. 

Professor Phelps told of some Andover students 
who, for sport, interchanged the initial consonants of 
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adjacent words. ‘‘But,” said he, ‘‘retribution over- 
took them. Ona certain morning, when one of them 
was leading the devotions, he prayed the Lord to 
‘have mercy on us, feak and weeble sinners.’"” The 
habit had come to possess him. 

While habits of this class do not mar the character 
or lower the morals, they detract from that perfect 
good breeding which is no small factor in gaining 
success, as they annoy fastidious employers, repel 
hostesses, and are often trials even to one’s friends. 
They should be done away with just as surely as 
more harmful habits. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE MILLIONS 


OT the number of the millionaires, but the num- 
N ber of the millions of prosperous workmen, is 
the best criterion of the well-being of the people. 

I rejoice in facts and figures which, like sunbeams, 
disperse the togs of the lamentations that ‘the rich 
are growing richer and the poor are growing poorer.” 

Comptroller Davis presents, in his summary of ten 
thousand bank reports, a bank condition unparalleled 
in the history of the world. This takes two shapes; 
first, men can save money to put it into the bank; 
second, business is so profitable that men can afford 
to borrow for business purposes. ‘To put it another 
Way, one man out of six or seven in America has 
money in the bank; and there are five million more 
bank deposit accounts in 1899 than there were in 18So. 

This 1s the way the comptroller of the currency 
himself puts it:— 

‘*First.—That the number of individuai depositors 
in the banks of the United States is constantly in- 
creasing, is indicated by the regular increase in the 
number of deposit accounts of the combined banking 
systems, estimated as follows: July 12, 1889, 7,203 
banks reporting 6,708,971; July 15, 1894, 9,508 banks 
reporting 8,993,766; June 30, 1899, 9,732 banks report- 
ing 11,432,636. The estimated grand total for the 
year 1899, based upon banks reporting and _ statistics 
as to non-reporting banks, obtained from tax returns 
to the commissioner of internal revenue, shows 13,- 
153,874 deposit accounts in 12,804 banks. 


Individual Deposits Make the Grand Total 

‘The growth in the aggregate of individual deposits 
has been as follows: July 12, 1889, 7,203 banks re- 
porting $3,776,400, 402 ; 18, 1894, 9,508 banks re- 
porting $4,651.21 5,302: une 30, 1899, 9,732 banks re- 
porting $6. 768,658,361. The estimated grand total for 
the year 1899, based upon banks reporting and statis- 
tic’ as to non-reporting banks obtained by tax returns 
to the commissioner of internal revenue, is $7.513,- 
954,361 in 12,804 banks. 

*Second.—That there is ademand from borrowers 
for the use of the greater proportion of the deposits 
of banks, and wihtile the number of individual borrow- 
ers 1s increasing, the depositors greatly outnumber 
the borrowers. and the increase in the number of bor- 
rowers is much less than the increase in the number 
of depositors as indicated by the rate of increase in 
number of loans estimated as follows: July 12, 1889, 
7.203 banks reporting 2,188,542; July 18, 1894, 9,508 
banks reporting 2,990,694; June 30, 1599, 9,732 banks 
reporting 3,911,664. 

“The growth in aggregate loans has been as follows: 
Jely 12, 189 7,203 banks reporting $3 475,272,262; July 
18, 1894, 9,508 banks reporting $4,085,009,412; June 30, 
1899, 9.733 banks reporting $5.167,895,610. The esti- 
mated grand total for the year 1899, based upon banks 
reporting and statistics as to non-reporting banks ob- 
tained from tax returns to the commissioner of inter- 
nal revenue, is $5,751,467,610 1n 12,804 banks.” 
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A CHEERFUL DEMEANOR 


7 GREAT manufacturer who is now very wealthy 
/A\ tells how, many years ago, there came a time 

when it seemed that he would surely fail in 
business. One day, when a smashup appeared a cer- 
tainty, he walked down the street very deeply de- 
pressed, but, meeting an acquaintance, thrust his de- 
spondency away, and greeted him cheerfully, as 
usual. The acquaintance said: ‘‘Say, what makes 
you always look so cheerful? Don't you ever have 
anything to trouble you at all?’ ‘Oh, yes,” said the 
manufacturer, ‘‘but to look blue does n't do any good.” 
“Well,” said the other, ‘I tell you what I am going 
todo. I have got twenty thousand dollars lying idle, 
andl am going to get you toinvest it forme. You 
are so well off, so lucky in business always, and so 
cheerful, I am sure nothing ever fails with you, and I 
want you to invest this money any way you please, 
and I won't even ask you how you did invest it.” He 
took this man’s money; it was just the amount he 
needed to make his business sate. A year later he 
paid the twenty thousand back, with generous in- 
terest, and his own fortune was on a secure basis. It 
was his cheerfulness that saved him. 


4 


‘‘The world is a market where everything is marketed at 
a settled price; and whatever we buy with our time, labor, 
or ingenuity,—whether riches, ease, tranquillity, fame.in- 
tegrity, or knowledge,—we must stand by our decision, 
and not, like childrer., when we have purchased one thing, 
repine that we do not possess another which we did not 
buy.” 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR 


SUCCESS 


EMPIRE IN SOUTH AFRICA 








—HE present war has been forced upon us by the 
steady, persistent attempts of various ambi- 
tious persons to found an Afrikander Nation, 
a South African community imbued with the 

of nationality as well as the solidarity of 

based on the Dutch race and 

Most Britons can 

—-but we 


timen 
mon interest, and 
the English. 
npathize with the dreams of nationalism, 
strongly object to be kicked out of our own 
ntry, or to be there simply on sufferance. During 
jundred years we have held the country. we 
e never thoroughly mastered the Cape 
hutch,” (as the descendants of Holland, France, 
Germany in South Africa are there called,) 
ply because we have not taken the trouble to 
t, or have deemed conciliation the wiser, as 
| as the pleasanter and nobler policy. Some 
e Dutch have acquiesced, some have borne 
us sullenly, others have openly resisted. 
nd the coast, at Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 
t London, Durban, you find a healthy British 
ng, compounded of loyal affection for the 
love of the ‘Old Country,” (in South 
ca always called ‘‘Home,’’) and pride in mem- 
ship of the mighty British Empire. ‘There is 
these towns as fine a British patriotism as 
any Canadian or Australian town, while Af- 
lerism of the anti-British tvpe is either 
yv flat and low or absent altogether. Five hun- 
niles inland there is a marked difference, 
a thousand miles from Cape Town you have 
compromising Republican anti- British 
kanderism of Pretoria, heightened by the 


ruage instead of 





a 





From a Special Correspondent at Durban 


affairs. Food has been harshly retused, even in ex- 
change for high rates of payment, and water wan- 
tonly turned off at the stations when women were 
seen seeking it for their little ones; insults have been 
heaped upon the refugees, and the Boers have prom- 
ised soon to call upon them at Durban. Men have 
been made targets for their filthy spitting and robbed 
of their property, and nothing has been spared to 
prove Boer hatred of the British. Now, however, that 
the British forces are pressing the war into the Trans- 
vaal and Free State, the Dutch are assuming a differ- 





For just a moment, there was no systematic return 
fire, but then there was a perfect hailstorm of bullets 
poured in from the trenches to the rear. Again 
Captain Fitzclarence’s whistle sounded for retreat 


* + * 
The Guns that Saved Ladysmith 

A very interesting account is given of the manner 
in which Captain Scott, of the ‘*Terrible,”” met the 
want at Ladysmith of long-range whicl 
shell the enemy at a distance outside the range of 
their Mauser rifles. Captain Scott proposed a 
field-mounting for the naval long twelve-pounder 
of twelve hundred-weight, which has a much 
than any artillery gun in use 
Two wagon wheels were picked up, a balk of 
timber used as a trail, and in 
a twelve-pounder was ready tor land service. 
Captain Scott then designed a mounting fora 

4.7-In. naval gun by simply bolting 
mounting down on four pieces of pile. Experts 
declared that the twelve-pounder would smash 
the trail, and that the 4.7-in. gun would turn a 
somersault. The designer, however, insisted on 
atria!. When it took place, nothing of the kind 
happened except that at extreme elevation the 
twelve-pounder shell went nine thousand yards, 
and the 4.7-in. (lyddite,) projectile twelve thou- 
sand yards. Captain Scott was,therefore, encour- 
aged to go ahead, and tour twelve-pounders were 
fitted and sent round to Durban in the ‘*Power 
ful,’ and alsotwo 4.7-in. guns. After the arrival 
of these guns, the Boers complained that they 
expected to fight ‘‘Rooineks,” not sailors 


guns could 


longer range 


twenty-four hours 


a ship's 




















PARLIAMENT HOUSE, CAPE TOWN 


ent attitude, and the more 
intelligent are beginning to 
see that they are paying a 
dear price for stubborn re- 
sistance to the beneficent 
and impartial rule of Great 
Britain. 
* * 


A Sortie in the Dark 

A thrilling account has 
been received of Colonel 
Baden-Powel!’s recent sor- 
tie from Mafeking. ‘* Our 
little force,” wrote one cor- 


respondent, ‘‘stole out si- 








Nice little place, this Durban,” said one to 


HOME OF GENERAL JOUBERT, AT PRETORIA 


lating intrigue of lately imported Hollanders 
| other Europeans. 
reneral Joubert is a descendant of the Huguenots; 
vas Ben Viljoen, the anti-British commandant 
o was killed the other day; the prefix, ‘‘De,’’ be- 
General De Kock’s name, suggests his descent; 
Henry De Villiers is one of the most eminent of 
Cape ‘‘Dutch.” <A few generations back, the 
efathers of these men and many others now 
minent among our Boer enemies, spoke French. 
nch is now more extinct in South Africa than in 
rey. We never put down the Dutch lan- 
age as the Dutch put down French; we 
ve shrunk from such harsh measures from 
mane feelings. We would still prefer to 
e with the Dutch as brothers rather than 
in any sense subject or subordinate to our- 
ves. But many of the Dutch-French Cape 
have supposed we shrank because we 
re afraid. 
Before the British reinforcements landed, 
Boers were confident of taking Durban. 


other. ‘*Well, it will soon be ours,” and 
ns were made to stable their horses in the 
wn Hall. A young Dutch lady lately leav- 
Natal to go to Pretoria for safety gra- 
sly assured the wife of a hotel proprietor 
p-country” that she would be quite safe, as 
all the men were to be shot. I wonder if 

t wife felt properly grateful! 

\mong other choice things in their tamper- 
vith the colored raves, they have promised 
lish wives to Kaffirs when all the English- 
have been killed. Further evidence need 
be given of the brutality of these low, ill- 

ditioned Boers; but, alas! it has been made 

arer day by day in their cruelty to helpless 
men and children who have no part or lot in 
inging about the present unhappy state of 





lently inthe darkness. Not 











a shot was fired, and the 

men, with fixed bayonets, 

creeping rather than walk- 
ing along the veldt, approached the 
chief Boer position, which was near the race-course. 
Then,as they closed in, there was a shrill screech. It 
was Fitzclarence’s whistle and the signal for the 
onslaught. Aringing British cheer, which the listeners 
back in the camp caught up, was the only reply, as 
the party dashec into the trenches. There was a 
fearful struggle, the attacking forces catching and 
bayoneting the Boers under the tarpaulins, where 
they crouched crying for mercy. At least tifty bayonets 
got to work, and the havoc they wrought was terrible. 








A GROUP OF GENERAL METHUEN’S COMMAND 


HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT AT PRETORIA, TRANSVAAL 


who use guns that range seven miles. One lyddite 
shell went over a hill into their camp, killed fourteen 
men and wounded thirty. Crude though this nove lar- 
rangement was, it really embraced all the points of a 
scientific mounting. ‘The arrival of our guns practi- 
cally put the royal artillery guns out of use, for they 
came into action twothousand yards behind those sup- 
plied to the soldiers, and then made better practice. 
Their arrival, as everyone has admitted, has quite 
changed the situation. 

Captain Scott next designed a traveling car- 
riage for a six-inch gun, and is said to have 
converted the ‘‘Terrible’ into a factory for 
curiosities in gun-mountings. Each mounting 
has an inscription upon it, presumably con- 
cocted by the ship’s painter. One, a parody 
on the Scotch proverb, runs thus: **Those who 
sup with me will require a devil of a long 
spoon;" another, ‘‘For what we are going to 
receive, may the Lord make us truly thank- 
ful.—Oom Paul;” and a third, ‘‘Lay me true 
and load me tight, th# Boers will soon be out 
of sight." A corre ondent at Ladysmith 
says: ‘I saw one of chese guns fired with an 
elevation of twenty-four degrees and a range 
of twelve thousand yards, and fully expected 
to see the whole thing capsize, but it hardly 
moved. It is in every way creditable to the 
navy that,when emergency arises,such a thing 
could be devised and made in twenty-four 
hours.” 

From the day that the naval guns arrived, 
the Boers were at a disadvantage, and the de- 
fenders of Ladysmith were hopeful ot repuls- 
ing the enemy. Repeated sorties were made, 
and ended, as arule,:in discomfiture for the 
besiegers, the British fighting with a courage 
and desperation that it was impossible for the 
Boers to resist. 




















SUCCESS 


THE “LITTLE FELLOW” WHO WENT TO CONGRESS 






O is that little fellow that walks so 
st by here every day?” 

Why, that’s a lawyer,” sarcas- 
ally replied the man questioned. 
[The query was made by a work- 

in a shoe-shop who had con- 





tantly seen passing a man weigh- 





























ing less tha lred pou nds, and whose whole ap- 
pe ute in the extreme. Nearly seven- 
teen yea , t funeral of one of America’s 
greatest Atlanta, excited wide interest. 
The S of her noblest sons, Alexander 
H. St is born on February 11, 1812, on 
a tat Georgia. The boy was abie to at- 
» years, from his sixth to his 
fitter services of boys were just as 
l m then as now. 
Ihe ff the man were early shown in 
$s th in the perform- 
Ance \ +, he began 
ot time was 
al s the farm 
WoO! 
A s for education had been 
y é ges limited, he was determined 
to gt " make good the deficiency. 
At ath of his parents having left 
I 1 small sum of money, he at- 
tend i ut began to consider it use- 
less t t means to commence a regular 
co rs profession. He real- 
zea t ve Sti ng enough todo much 
ghest ambition was then 
y to become a merchant's 
clerk, al money enough to continue his 
stuaie Lvs I had already acquired a 
thirst othing but a little money 
Phe next pening to attend Sunday school 
a ¢ t e met the superintendent, 
Mr. M 1ue his studies, and, 
not v rness, offered to send him to 
“ Academy 


He Was Admitted to the Bar After Three Months’ Study 





























\ - accepted the offer, and, in 
a had prepared himself 
) Ge at Athens. where 
Tr re fe rs of 
r versity, teel 
ra ear, ! ng a 
1 S an off of S1I,s00 to teach 
i i k imse 
WV at é 
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H ody so frail 
t S ng short of 
ve { rcumstances 
b pirit of deter- 
at become the 
oO" fortunes. Young 
Stet tained his matority, weighed 
only P aps there is nothing else 
sO t ind attainment as con- 
reaps t ness, to Alexander H. 
Step t vad, nerving him to take 
ady f fortune to assist him on 
ight was spent over alaw 
ook H to feel that divine discontent 
t fied with nothing but his 
vest eff t time e wrote in his diary: 
\ rt of the highest places of 
I effect my purpose? 
am | nds, and have no prospect 
ot ' time is passing with 
ng. My soul is bent 
B rat loomy view of himself, 
for he was mastering 
31 tt n touch with men and 
uff ition and by a thorough 
rea paper he could afford to take. 
A Single Speech "ade His Reputation 
Att von his first case in court, 
) ‘ lawyer. The case was an 
importa ‘ volved the custody of a child. 
In spea g lawyer's able plea, a relative 


of t lef ‘When that little fellow 
began ill the judges fell to crying, I 
» give up Martha Ann!" 


Incidents from the Early Career of Alexander H. Stephens, Vice- 
President of the Southern Confederacy 


NELSON BURNS 


That speech made Alexander H. Stephens's reputa- 
tion, enabling him to rank with the first lawyers of 
Georgia. He was soon elected to the state legislature, 
and at thirty-one his district first sent him to congress, 
where he became one of the foremost members. 


His Adhesion to Principles and His Sound Advice 

Alexander H. Stephens placed principle before 
party, and was thus a statesman. But he was a 
student as well, and a man of clear knowledge and 
sound judgment, as the following, which he wrote to 
his younger brother, shows: ‘To be a scholar, to 
place oneself above the common level, to ascend the 
steep of science and climb the rugged cliff of fame, 
require energy, resolution, time, self-deniai, patience, 
and ambition. These are not the qualities of a fickle 
brain, but the attributes of genius. He that possesses 
them, by disciplining them, can control not only his 
own destiny but that of others.” 

In 1876, Bowdoin College conferred the degree of 
LL.D. upon him, and he became an associate editor of 
Johnson’s Encyclopedia, He was an author of ability, 
his *‘ Constitutional View of the War’ alone having a 
sale of 70,000 copies. He was elected governor of 
Georgia in 1882, but did not serve long, as he died 
in 1883, at the age of seventy-one. In spite of ill 
health during his entire life, he was in all respects a 
successful man. He was one of the best-loved mer 
of the South, and many thousands gathered to do him 
honor at his funeral in Atlanta. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD 


Educational Problems to be Decided in the Near Future 
The College and the Academy 

HE schoolmaster is abroad,” 
Thwing; 


foot; he i 


Says 
‘he was formerly abroad on 

now abroad in the saddle; 
he is @ commander and director and 
leader.” Educational science has grown, 
and the college property of America 


has increased to nearly half a_ billion 





dollars’ value. 

The century upon which we are soon 
to enter will take great strides on educational lines. 
‘‘Educational Problems of the Twentieth Century” is 
the title of a timely and sugyestive article in the 
‘‘Forum” from the conservative-progressive president 
of Western Reserve University, who names half a 
dozen of these problems already under consideration, 
which must be answered and developed in the age 
before us. President Thwing will, I trust, live a 
quarter of a century more, to aid in developing these 
problems along his lines. 

‘The first of these questions,” he says, ‘‘relates to 
uniting in the studies and methods of the higher 
education the principle of unity and the principle of 
individuality. The next century will give us aid in 
determining the law of diminishing and increasing 
returns in studies. 


The Power of Language 

‘‘What this law is, we have begun to learn from 
experimentation. We have learned that a language, 
be it ancient or modern, dead or alive, may continue 
to grow in its power over the student until he is pos- 
sessed of the spirit of its literature, and of the people 
out of whom it grew and whom it in turn helped to 
create. ‘The first three or four years in the study of 
Latin or Greek are the least profitable. The fifth and 
sixth years are, and should be, the most valuable. In 
the first period, the study of a language is good; and 
it 1s good chiefly as a training in the important 
element of discrimination; and it is worthy of study- 
ing even if one pursues it no longer or further. But 
when one has become in a degree the master of a 
language, as, for instance, of the Latin, he is pre- 
pared to become a sympathetic stndent of the people 
who used it, to know what they were, to understand 
the institutions in which their life was embodied, to 
think as they thought, to feel as they felt, to see out 
of their eyes, and to hear with their ears. He thus 
causes the life of this one nation—one of the four 
which have contributed most largely to our modern 
humanity,—to become an integral part of his own life. 

‘But this study has its limitations. For the student 
may, after six years of reading and reflection upon 
the institutions of Rome, become conscious that he is 
not getting the benefit from these studies that once 
he received. The minute investigation may prove to 
be of comparative worthlessness. He has entered 
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into the narrowing margin of profit. He gets less an 
less for a larger and larger application. ‘The san 
principle in its application of diminishing or increasin 
returns applies to mathematics or to the sciences, 01 
indeed, to any subject. The deductive reasoning « 
mathematics is less early reached in its fullness « 
view, in the case of most students, than is the i 
ductive reasoning of chemistry and of the oth« 
physical sciences.” 

The Uncommon Man Is Wanted 

A wider inclusiveness of students of ordinar 
abilities is to be united with the giving of specia 
training to the ablest students. ‘‘We are now educat 
ing,’ says Thwing, ‘more than one man to every on 
thousand of the population,—a larger proportion tha 
ever before obtained in this country or than now 
obtains in any other country in the world. Educatio: 
should become common, indeed; but the peril is tha 
in making education common we are neglecting th: 
uncommon man. ‘The need of the uncommon man i 
great, very great.” 

How to unite vitality and expert knowledge in th 
teacher is a problem for the twentieth century, “V 
tality is the content of a full and vigorous personality 
With it, whatever else a man may lack, he may b 
assured that he will secure not unworthy results. I 
is that quality which, of all our earlier authors, wa 
supremely possessed by the great Sir Walter; anc 
among all living authors, it is the quality which make 
Kipling admirable, and which constitutes no smal 
share of his moving force."” On the other hand, th: 
man of knowledge, large and exact, is constantly) 
sought for. The elder Agassiz is a trite example o 
the union of the two. 

“Culture and powet 


form a similar conjunctio1 
which is essential. ‘*The man of culture knows; the 
man of power wills. In the new century, the colleg« 
will exalt each purpose anc will also unite them. The 
man of the finest culture will be also the man of the 
greatest power; and the man of the greatest power 
will be the man of the finest culture.” 

The integrity of the college, the central and funda 
mental question, is to be decided in the next century 
“The college,” says Thwing, who seems rightly to 
forecast the perils of the position, ‘tis beset with foes 
on its rear and on its front. The college is between 
the millstones. The foe on the rear is the fitting 
school. The foe on the front is the professional school 





A Two-Year Term 

‘The college is thus in peril of losing its first year 
and also its last. The academy is willing, and eager, 
to do the first year's work. The professional school is 
willing to do the senior year’s work. The college, on 
the whole, seems to be quite willing for the profes- 
sional school to do at least a part of the senior year's 
work, as it is also manifesting no special unwilling 
ness for the academy to do the freshman year’s work 
We, therefore, are left with a college not of three 
years, but only of two! Let it not be inferred that 
this condition is not a serious one; for signs of the 
movement do warrant the application of the word 
‘serious’ to its condition. The wise man 1s not so 
wedded or welded to the old methods which have 
proven beneficial as to be unwilling to substitute for 
them new methods which may be superior; but I do 
venture to say that the American people are not 
willing to forego the annual contribution to its best 
forces of thousands of men and women who have 
simply and nobly been trained in the colleges to see 
straight, to think clearly, to love the good, to choose 
the right, and to delight in the beautiful. The Ameri- 
can people are not prepared to give up one iota of this 
general worth for the sake of a professional training a 
bit more efficient or for a professional knowledge a bit 
wider or more exact. To make this adjustment, the 
new century is called into service. The new century 
will discover that this adjustment is to be made not in 
the professional school or in the academy, but in the 
grammar and the primary schools. In the grammar 
and the primary schools, time is to be saved, better 
methods are to be adopted, and better teachers are to 
be secured. 

‘‘For the solution of all these questions, the nine- 
teenth century will transmit to the new age one con- 
dition which will prove to be of value simply priceless. 
It is the public and special interest in education.” 

a 


SWINGING-DOOR PHILOSOPHY 


JANE ELLIS JOY 


D? not blindly beat about 
Like a wild man of the bush; 
When you're in, and would be out, 
Notice if it’s ‘pull” or ‘‘push.” 


When you find you can't advance, 
Don't suppose you've lost the day; 
Ill-Luck’s surname's Ignorance; 
Try again,—the other way. 


Let your plans mature in pairs; 
Single thoughts make hazy wits; 

For, as science now declares, 
Forces have their opposites. 


So, if you would win success 
In a notable degree, 

Bring to every business stress 
Swinging-door philosophy. 
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How to Succeed as a Physician 


No. Il. 
Wittiam Warren, M. D. 








HE youth who expects to excel in 
the study of medicine must not only 
have a sound body and a good 
brain, but he must also be broadly 
educated. If he would rear a tall 
structure, he must lay a_ broad 
foundation. There may be cases, 
where the aspirant for medical 
honors starts out late in life, when 
the full may be 
omitted; but, whenever possible, 
he should have the best college 

ining that can be procured. 

the student has decided upon a medical career 

fore entering college, he should elect his studies so 

at they will bear as far as practicable upon his 
edical course. For instance, studies in biology,—all 


college course 








ature studies, in fact, will be of great assistance in 
ltivating observation and a habit of investigation. 
emistry also is important; indeed it is imposible for 
e physician to know too much along this line. 
l.atin is almost an essential. The student is con- 
antly coming across Latin terms in medical books, 
gazines, and in medical history generally. <A 
owledge of this language is also of great help in 
tlerta medica. Greek is good, too, but not nearly 
important as Latin. ‘ 
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Where to Study 
Study medicine in the city if you can. You may 
» to a country college without serious loss, but the 
ical advantages, the greater facilities for dissec- 
on, the number of hospitals. noted specialists, and 
many advantages to be found in the city, as com- 
ired with the country, are of vast importance. You 
be a much better physician, much more likely to 
icceed, if you study in some large center. It is not 
ssolutely necessary to go abroad, for the advantages 
medical study in America are, perhaps, unsur- 
issed in the world. European institucions pay more 
tention to pathology and morbid anatomy, but we 
more stress on the cure of diseases. In Europe, 
licine is studied more as a real science. 
In addition to the three years required to take a de- 
e, the best medical schools have a fourth year for 
iduates. Just because you have succeeded in get- 
¢ your degree, do not be tempted to skip this fourth 
r, for itis the most valuable of all. If the school 
na large center, it will give splendid opportunities 
the hospitals and for gaining clinical experience. 
s fourth year rounds out, completes and clinches 
at you have learned during all the other years. 
medical graduate should, if possible, take a 
rse as a resident physician in a hospital. The ex- 
inations are rather rigid, however, and as the hos- 
tal turnishes every member of the house staff with 
om, board and washing, it does not care to have 
ore graduate students than are actually needed to 
sist the regular staff. 
If you are fortunate enough to get a hospital ap- 
intment, do not make the mistake which many 
ng physicians do of ‘knowing it all.” If you do, 
1 will surely be snubbed and criticised, and will 
ss many advantages which the regular physicians 
ll give you if you are modest and earnestly seeking 
knowledge. They are likely to show an interna 
“at many favors if they like him; but, if they do 
they will ‘turn him down,” sotospeak. It pays, 
erefore, to be modest and earnest. 
lo the young physician, the advantages of hospital 
ractice are very great. He has an opportunity to 
many cases which, perhaps, he would seldom or 
ver come across in private practice. It enables him 
meet emergencies more readily and effectively; 
1, when he goes into practice for himself, it gives 
m a better standing in his community. 
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Specialties 
Like law, medicine has become so broad and covers 
) vast a field, a physician can no longer hope to gain 
‘reat reputation in general practice. At a recent 
ceting of a medical society in England, the presi- 
nt said: ‘The physician, as a physician, must 
oner or later become extinct. The general consult- 
¥ phvsician is already almost extinct. ‘Send fora 
ecialist’ is now the almost universal cry. It is only 
¢ antique type of patient who thinks of calling in 
physician.” This, of course, is true only in large 
ues; but, if you expect to gain a prominent position 

your profession, you should take a specialty, par- 

ularly if you practice in the city. In order to do 


A Sound Body and a Good Brain Are Requisite in the Successful Study 
of Medicine—A Young Physician Should Not be Disappointed if 
Practice Comes Slowly at First—Doctor Fordyce Barker’s Beginning 


this, however, you should first have several years of 
general practice, as a great specialty can only be built 
upon a broad basis. ‘The parts of the body are so co- 
related that even a corn on the toe may affect the eye. 
The celebrated oculist, Dr. Williams, of Boston, told 
the writer that he had spent a large part of his life 
upon the study of the eye, and yet did not know all 
there was to be known about it. There is no danger 
of overdoing a good specialty. 
Fees 

Specialists get much larger fees than general prac- 
titioners. Fees are much larger in city than in coun- 
try practice. A one-thousand-dollar practice in the 
country is, perhaps, equal to a three-thousand-dollar 
practice in New York City. It is said that the aver- 
age income of a New York physician under thirty is 
not over $1,500 a year. So don't be discouraged if 
you do not make more than three or four hundred 
dollars during your first year in the city. Many a 
prominent physician has worked for years before his 
practice amounted to five hundred dollars a year. 
Sir Astley Cooper practiced five years before his 1n- 
come rose to five hundred dollars, but it finally 
amounted to over $100,000 a year. In order to get 
leisure for study, recreation and travel, Sir Henry 
Holland limited his professional practice to $2,500 a 
vear. It is said that the largest regular income in 
New York is about $60,000 a year. Possibly there are 
one hundred and twenty-five physicians who earn 
$20,000 a year. As arule, it is many years before a 
physician can earn from $3,000 to $5,000 a year. 
Valentine Mott once testified in court that the income 
from his practice was $600 a day. For inoculating 
the Empress Catherine and her son at St. Petersburg, 
Dr. Dinesdale received $60,000 in cash, a life pension 
of $2,500 a year, and a baronetcy. The largest medi- 
cal fee ever given in America is said to have been 
paid by H. M. Flagler, of the Standard O11 Company, 
to Dr. George Shelton for attending his daughter. 
The check of $100,000, however, covered the physi- 
cian’s services for a number of months. The late Dr. 
Pepper, of Philadelphia, received a fee of $10,000 for 
one visit to Erie, and it is said that his practice for 
nine months at one time amounted to $60,000. 


Getting Patients is a Work of Time 

Do not be discouraged if you do not get patients 
when you first hang out your shingle. Dr. Fordyce 
Barker had one hundred dollars and a horse when he 
first started out for himself. He rode until his money 
was all gone. He was then in Norwich, Connecticut, 
and determined to make his reputation there or no- 
where. He read a paper before the State Association 
which attracted considerable attention, and was at 
once invited to New York to fill a professor's chair. 
He had a hard struggle for years; but when Bellevue 
Hospital was opened, he received an appointment as 
one of its professors, and from that time his prosper- 
ity and reputation were assured. 

The great English expert on insanity, Dr. Forbes 
B. Winslow, had only two shillings when he arrived in 
London. He reported parliamentary speeches in the 
daytime, and at night worked by candlelight in a 
dissecting room, sometimes nearly all night, but even- 
tually became a leader in his profession, 


Where to Practice 

The question, where to settle, is an imyortant one. 
The city undoubtedly offers the best opportunities for 
great physicians and large practice, yet many medi- 
cal men have not only made a handsome living in the 
country, but have even become famous there. As a 
rule, physicians in the country enjoy better health 
than those who live in the city, and, if they are studi- 
ously inclined, and have good observing powers, they 
may win fame even far from towns. The great Pro- 
fessor Virchow built up his reputation in a small town. 
Professor Tyndall ranked Mayer first ‘‘as a seer and 
organizer,” and yet he practiced in the country all his 
life. The celebrated Dr. Ephraim McDowell per- 
formed the first operation in ovariotomy in a Kentucky 
village. 

As in all other professions, hard work, constant at- 
tention, a sharp and intelligent lookout on every side, 
and a vigilance that never flags, are the price of suc- 
cess. 
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One may have intelligence and penetration, profound 
knowledge of men and things: without force his learning 
remains unprofitable, and his best idea but an unproduc- 
tive seed. 






LITTLE HELPS TO SUCCESS 


COURTESY 
| KNOW nothing about Amherst College or its 


library, but 1 do know that its president is areal 

gentleman; and here are one hundred dollars 
An incident that took place a few years before oc- 
casioned this remark. When the speaker, a lady, 
hailed a stage coach, intending to ride, it was found 
to be filled to its capacity inside, and of all the men, 
one only, an old man with gray hair, volunteered to 
give the lady his seat, and goon the box with the 
driver. This was the president of Amherst College, 
and the hundred dollars which the lady gave to the in- 
stitution was not to pay for that politeness; it was 
worth much more than that, but she only wished to 
show her appreciation. 


Doing Little Things Just Right 

‘I had two office boys,” said a business man, ‘*whose 
main duty was to bring me notes or cards that were 
sent to me, or to fetch things that I wanted to use. 
One of these boys, when sent for a book or anything 
heavy, would walk rapidly by my desk and toss it 
indefinitely toward me. If it happened to miss me 
and land on the desk, he seemed to think it was all 
right. If it fell on the floor, he always managed to 
fall over it in his eagerness to pick it up. If he hada 
letter or a card to deliver, he would come upto the 
desk and stand there, scanning it with minute care. 
This being concluded, he would flip it airily in my 
direction and depart. j 

“The otiicr boy always came and went so that I 
could hard'y hear him. If he brought a book, ink- 
stand, or box of letters, he would set it down quietly 
at one the desk. Letters and cards were al- 
ways laid, not tossed, right where my eye would fall 
on them directly. If there were any doubt in his mind 
whether he ought to lay a letter on my desk or deliver 
it to some other person in the office, he always did his 
thinking before he came near me, and did not stand 
annoyingly at my elbow studying the letter. That 
boy understood the science of little things. When 
New Year's Day came, he got ten dollars. The other 
boy was discharged.” 


Good Spelling 

Many young people are not aware of the ‘‘set- 
back” which they get from poor spelling,—though 
otherwise well educated,—in the estimation of in- 
teiligent people who are ‘‘sizing them up” for employ- 
ment or companionship. Not that certain 
cannot be excused for misspelling, who are excellent 
and intelligent, yet whose education was neglected in 
that direction; some really great persons have had an 
infirmity in poor spelling. A master of a sugar 
plantation might be excused for spelling the word, 
‘‘shugar’’; but his clerk could not be excused. 

Bad spelling in those who read much shows inat- 
tention to trifles. Moreover; in anything done for the 
firm, bad spelling is a credential against the speller. 

Timothy Titcomb says he commenced correspond- 
ence with a prepossessing young lady. In her first 
letter, she said, ‘‘they had lately had a bad speli of 
wether.” He replied that he thought they had a very 
bad spell, and he dropped the correspondence. 

A young man was highly recommended to a mer- 
cantile house in New York City, but he had occasion 
to write a letter to the firm, in which he wrote 
‘‘Toosday” for Tuesday, and this inaccuracy pre- 
vented him from securing the position. They did not 
want ‘*Toosday” on their business books, or on letters 
emanating from their house to their customers. 

Franklin says, ‘‘There is no place in the social or 
business world where a poor speller is not put at a 
disadvantage.”’ 

A gentleman of excellent reputation as a scholar 
was nominated fer a professorship in one of our New 
England colleges; but in his correspondence so much 
bad spelling was found that his name was dropped. 
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THE HUMAN DIVINITY 


KATHERINE M. ATHERTON 


HERE is a passion that heaves and flames 
In the heart of man like a sea of fire:— 
A restless, curbless, mad desire 
That bursts through smotherings high and higher 
In one resistless wave of daring 
That sets defiance before it, caring 
Nothing for those who praise or blame. 


And some cry “Passion,” and fear and hate 
Its force and fury, as if it hurled 
Its mighty impulse against their world 
To mock and scorn them desolate; 
But others cry, with a coward’s cringing, 
‘Genius!” and blazon in letters that glisten 
And shout exultant to those who listen 
To catch the note they must make their own 
‘‘Behold! the Gifted, the Royal One!” 


But the flame burns on in its mighty daring, 
Maddened, resistless, wave on wave, 
Till its hot tongues reach the stars, and lave 
Their white, cold breasts in a flood, upbearing 
The fierce, hot passion of human life, 
To meet their calm in a mighty strife 
That ebbs, and surges, and flows.—nor cares 
That ‘*e earth-worms watch wuat it does and dares. 
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THE CREAM OF WIT AND HUMOR 





The Wittiest or Funniest Thing we Ever Read, Heard, or Saw* 


CONRAD 
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First Interview With Artemus Ward.—Mark Twain 
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suc cocktails. 2 ‘mus, with 
the tr . t, always deferred to the 
custor e was in, and so he ordered 
t s Hingston was present. 
Ilsa I t drink a whiskey cocktail. 
I si to my head, and confuse me 
s ess tangle in ten minutes. 
I did natic before strangers. 
But Ar ted, and I drank the trea- 
sona rotest, and felt all the time 
that I y I mignt be sorry for. 
Ina nagine that my ideas 
we n great anxiety for the con- 
vers I f vague hope that my 
unde lear, after all, and my 

Arte nimportant remark or two, 
al iman earnestness, 
anc S i speech. He 
da 


What He Wanted to Know 














N t , T ought to ask you about 
bef« I , e been here in Silverland, 
years, and,ot course, 
your ] I shas made it necessary 
and examine them 
care ore you know all about 
t : Now, what I want to get 
at is posits of ore are made, 
\ \ sa erstand it 
s iwiched in 
g the 
v S ¢ ake a 
é that 
av \ on it 
‘ mw, what 
‘ W indred 
t 1 ired, ae 
time this vein 
o} sings come nearer or ap- 
at is, when they 
do a ( tt always do, particu- 
] he formation is 
Ss t t er than they otherwise 
failed to account for, 
ait ‘ t cience goes to prove 
that i t would if it did not, or 
wo i hen, of course,they 
are LD) 
] 
The Whiskey Muddied Him 
N t would be,—that whiskey 
cockta ess forme. I don’t under- 
A 
I—] don't mind, would you— 
W that over again? I 
oug 
O You see, I am very un- 
far ind perhaps I don't present 
N tate it plain enough, but 
that d me alittle. But I will,— 
I I t matter; but I would get 
t tter 1f you went over it 
aga r attention this time.’ 
H ‘ vas this.’ 
H more fearfully impressive 
t each particular point by 
I ge, or whatever you call 
s of granite, just the 
Verv well! Now, 
s ] t t a thousand feet, or 
really matter.] be- 
° ! NEW AND OLD,” by permission 
of ‘I g Company Hartford, Connecticut. 
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WILLIAMS 


fore you drift, and then you start your drifts, some of 
them across the ledge,and others along the length of 
it, where the sulphurets,—I believe they call them 
sulphurets,—though why they should, considering 
that, so far as I can see, the main dependence of a 
miner does not so lie, as some suppose, but in which it 
cannot be successfully maintained, wherein the same 
should not continue, while part and parcel of the same 
are not committed to either in the sense referred to, 
whereas, under different circumstances, the most in- 
experienced among us could not detect it if it were,or 
might overlook it if it did, or scorn the very idea of 
such a thing, even though it were palpably demon- 
strated as such. Am 1] not right ?” 


Ashamed of Himself 

I said, sorrowfully: ‘I feel ashamed of myself, 
Mr. Ward. I know I ought to understand you per- 
fectly well,but you see that treacherous whiskey cock- 
tail has got into my head, and now I cannot under- 

















ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


stand even the simplest proposition. I told you how 
it would be.” 

“Oh, don’t mind, don’t mind it; the fault was my 
own, no doubt,-—_though I did think it clear enough 
for—" 

‘Don't say a word. Clear! Why, you stated 
it as clear as the sun to anybody but an abject idiot 
but it is that confounded whiskey cocktail that has 
played the mischief.” 

‘‘No, now don't say that. I'll begin it all over again, 
and—” 

‘‘Don’t. now,—for goodness’ sake, don’t do anything 
of the kind, because I tell you my head is in such a 
condition that I don’t beleve I could understand the 
most trifling question a man could ask me.” 


Making it Plain 

‘‘Now, don’t you be afraid. I'll put it so plain this 
time that you can't help but get the hang of it. We 
will begin at the very beginning.” 

He sat leaning far across the table, with determined 
impressiveness upon his every feature, and fingers 
prepared to keep tally of each point as enumerated; 
and I, leaning forward with painful interest,resolved 
to comprehend or perish. 

“You know the vein, the ledge, the thing that con- 
tains the metal, whereby it constitutes the medium 
between all other forces, whether of present or re- 
mote agencies, so brought to bear in favor of the for- 
mer against the latter, or the latter against the for- 
mer, or all, or both, or compromising the relative 
differences existing within the radius whence culmi- 
nate the several degrees of similarity to which—" 
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I said: “Oh, hang my wooden head, it ain't ar 
use !—it ain't any usetotry! I can’t understand an 
thing. ‘The plainer you get it, the more I can't & 
the hang of it.” 

I heard a suspicious noise behind me, and turnc 
in time to see Hingston dodging behind a newspape 
and quaking with a gentle ecstasy of laughter, 
looked at Ward again,and he had thrown off his drea 
solemnity and was laughing, also. Then I saw th: 
I had been sold,—that I had been made the victim « 
a swindle in the way of a string of plausibly wordc 
sentences that did n't mean anything under the su 
It has been said that he was not fluent in convers: 
tion, but, with the above experience in my mind, 
differ. 

a 


THE POET'S THEME 


ELLA WHEELER WILCcox, in New York “Journal” 


What is the cause of the strange silence of American poets co: 
cerning America’s triumphs on sea and land?—LiTERARY Dicks 
W HY should the poet of these pregnant times 
Be asked to sing of war's unholy crimes? 
To laud and eulogize the trade which thrives 
On horrid holocausts of human lives? 
Man was a fighting beast when earth was young, 
And war the only theme when Homer sung. 
*Twixt might and might the equal contest lay,— 
Not so the battles of our modern day. 
Too often now the conquering hero struts, 
A Gulliver among the Lilliputs. 
Of old, men fought and deemed it right and just; 
To-day, the warrior fights because he must, 
And in his secret soul feels shame because 
He desecrates the higher manhood's laws. 
Oh, there are worthier themes for poet's pen 
In this great hour than bloody deeds of men 
Or triumphs of one hero, (though he be 
Deserving song for his humility). 
The rights of many,—not the worth of one,— 
The coming issues, not the battle done, 
The awful opulence and awful need,— 
The rise of brotherhood,—the fall of greed, 
The soul of man replete with God's own force, 
The call, **To heights,” and not the cry, ‘' To horse!’ 
Are there not better themes in this great age, 
For pen of poet or for voice of sage, 
Than those old tales of killing? Song is dumb 
Only that greater song in time may come. 
When comes the bard, he whom the world waits tor, 
He will not sing of war. 
+ 


“UP TO YOUR LITTLE GAME” 

During his recent trip to the Philippines, Al- 
bert J. Beveridge, United States senator fron 
Indiana, stopped at the Japanese port of Nagasaki 
Mr. Beveridge is only thirty-five years old, and so 
youthful-looking that he might easily pass for a col- 
iegian of twenty-five. He went ashore at Nagasaki 
for afew hours. Nobody in the place knew him, not 
even the few Americans there, as his coming had not 
been heralded He walked about the town at his 
leisure and then dropped in to pay a visit to the United 
States consul. That official had been victimized a 
few weeks before by a young American visitor who 
claimed to be a son of Senator Boise Penrose of Penn- 
sylvania, and borrowed twenty dollars. The consul 
had just learned that Senator Penrose has no son. 

‘Good morning, Consul,”’ exclaimed Mr. Beveridge 
handing out his card. ‘I am Senator Beveridge of 
Indiana, and I have just dropped in to ——” 

‘‘Look here, young man!” interrupted the consul, 
‘I am up to your little game, and you can’t get a cent 
here; do you understand?” 

The senator, first astonished and then indignant, 
began to protest; but the ludicrous side of the matter 
appealed to him so strongly that he picked up his hat 
and went away laughing. 

‘‘Ha!” exciaimed the consul, ‘‘they can’t fool me 
more than once. I suppose the next thing will be 
some round-faced beggar trying to palm himself off 
on me as President Mckinley.” 

At the foot of the stairs, as luck would have it, an 
American officer recognized Mr. Beveridge. When 
the situation was explained, the officer took the sena- 
tor back to the consulate, and everything was made 
right a few hours later over an elaborate dinner. Mr. 
Beveridge is reputed to be one of the most successful 
young lawyers of his state. 


SHE DELIGHTED THE QUEEN 


Queen Victoria was so delighted with the American 
violinist, Miss Leonora Jackson, when, by special in- 
vitation, she played before her at Windsor Castle,that 
she presented her, as a memento of her visit, a lovely 
cross of diamonds. 

Miss Jackson is described as a little slip of a girl, 
hardly out of her teens; yet she returns to America 
after winning the most valuable musical laurels that 
Germany, England and France can bestow. Educated 
in Germany, the favorite pupil of the graat Joachim, 
she was commanded to play before tne German em- 
peror, who gave her the heartiest praise; she won the 
Mendelssohn state prize, and, in Paris, she played the 
Brahms concerto and won five recalls. 


Life is an arrow,—therefore you must know 

What mark to aim at, how to use the bow,— 

Then draw it to the head and let it go. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
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DAY AFTER DAY SHE TOILED THUS 


HEY began married life in the ordinary 
way, and with about the usual prep- 
aration. He owned a small farm in 
‘Texas and a little other property. He 
was a good-looking young fellow, an 
average man from whom one might 
expect some work. 

She was a pretty, well-reared girl, 
and also possessed a little inheritance. 
She gave up father and mother,and, 
saying, with Ruth-like devotion, 
‘Whither thou goest there will I go also, thy people 
shall be my people and thy God my God,” left her old 
life ail behind her, and joyously went out with her 
husband to their little western farm near the town of 

XS 





Western agriculture is as varying and uncertain as 
its mirages, those wonderful frauds of sky and air. 
You think you see tall trees in the distance, but on 
near approach find only weeds. The farmer each 

ear sees, in the outlook of the future, good crops; 
ut when, at harvest time, his hand reaches for frui- 
tion, he finds often less than weeds. 

It takes supreme judgment, complete self-abnega- 
tion, and untiring energy to be a successful producer, 
on western farms. Earl Ransom toiled, but he was a 
bad manager. His crop was always a little late. It 
never ‘* hit the season.” 

Things always went wrong. 

The years of Crought set in, which seemed deter- 

ined to break up all western population. Crop after 
crop f failed. Weak men and many braye ones went 
down. Only pure, unadulterated grit stood. 

Earl became utterly discouraged. He had in 
dyspepsia and melancholy. 

He was atrifle indolent, and a good deal selfish. 
He always counted the cost and the chances of fail- 
ure, while another man would make a dash and win. 
He had not the ‘‘splendid audacity” to grasp a pass- 
ing opportunity, but figured on it till the chance was 
gone to the braver man. Children came to his home, 
but dollars and cents did not. He tired soon of farm- 
ing. He traded and trafficked. It was easier than 
farm work, but he was a failure everywhere. He sold 
and got through with everything belonging to his 
family, save the little farm on which they lived, and 
after awhile the time came when they had nothing 
but corn meal and water for food. 

‘‘We are almost without clothes, too,” 

“Yes, and without money or credit,”” answered Earl, 
gloomily. ‘I am tired of it all, worn out with the 
struggle. I never have any luck. Everything goes 
wrong with me.” 

‘he woman tried to say acheery word. Yet her 
own heart sank as she looked out on the parched field, 
the half-fed stock, the lack of thrift everywhere. 

The wheat, oats and corn were failures. 
could they subsist upon until another 
raised? 

Earl Ransom became a despairing coward. 

He could not face the ‘‘wreck of matter” with which 

e had strewn their pathway, but was willing to leave 
is wife to meet the desperate prospect alone. Let 
1S pass over the suicide. He laid down his hoe in the 
middle of his row, and left to the puny arm of a wo- 
man the work he had so far failed to accomplish. 

Over his lifeless body Mary Ransom shed bitter 
tears, but they were not altogether tears of sorrow. 
lhere was outraged confidence and bitter contempt. 

No wife and mother can respect a man who relieves 

imself by suicide of his position as breadwinner. 

The poor have little time to dally with grief. 
_ The neighbors came in and helped to lay the body 
in its quiet grave, and Exrl Ransom at last rested 
from his shovel and his hoe. When the widow took 
an inventory of her ‘‘ways and means” for living, she 
found that some chickens, a blind horse and a plow 
were her ‘‘stock in trade.” 
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“THE WOMAN WITH THE HOE”----IN TEXAS 


Mrs. Kate ALMA ORGAIN 


She asked for no help. She uttered nocry. The 
children must have food, and she bent her shoulder to 
the burden. For days they lived on nothing but corn 
dodgers. She dreamed of coftee and meat, but for 
weeks, even months, dared not indulge in such luxu- 
ries. ‘They saved every egy to sell in town. 

Soon it became time to prepare the ground for the 
next year's crop. She patched up enough harness to hold 
old Sam to the plow. Her oldest boy, Teddie, led the 
blind horse, and she guided the plow. Day after day 
she toiled thus, with bitter agony at heart, but no cry 
aloud. Sometimes she even sang! Just think of it,— 
a woman singing at the plow handle! 

She sang bright, rollicky songs to cheer her little 
Ted, leading old Sam. Often he joined in with his 
boyish treble, and they sang to the end of the furrow, 
then, laughing, dropped upon the grass to rest. 

But the crops this brave heart was preparing to 
plant would not supply present need. She had 
mouths to feed in the merciless present. 

She locked around for something to doimmediately, 
no matter how humble, how coarse the labor, provided 
it brought instant financial relief. 

‘There were many young men on the ranches around. 
She went to see them and asked to do their washing. 
Their surprise at her request changed to profound re- 
spect when she brought their soiled garments to them 
well laundried. 

Her business grew. 

Every morning, and in the cool of the afternoon, the 
tender woman and her sturdy boys plowed and toiled 
in the field, and in the middle of the day they went to 
the washtub; and night after night, when this mother 
had read and sung these precious boys and girls to 
sleep, she worked till the ‘‘wee sma’ hours,” doing the 
ironing. 

She did n’t wail and howl about it. She did n’t ask 
if she was ‘‘the thing God made and gave” into the 
world to be loved and provided for; but she hoed her 
row, and plowed her furrows, and bore her burden 
with the pluck of a heroine. 

How could she endure so much? I do not know. 

No one can calculate the wonderful power in one 
weak woman, when the lives and necessities of her 
loved ones are her incentive and inspiration. The 
weary, weary drudgery, the frightful thought of fail- 
ing, at times almost overcame her, but there is in a 
woman, even more than in a man, a pride in great 
effort, a glorious joy in victory, and the triumph of 
overcoming the curse of poverty, and putting its 
wretchedness under foot, is to her magnificent. 

‘‘Plato and the swing of the Pleiades” were nothing 
to this breadwinner; she did not ask to sink ‘‘into the 
dust of things,” but, with Ajax, only prayed ‘‘for 
light to see her foeman’s face,’’ and sense to labor, 
with practical good sense, for the children round her 
knee; and, if ‘God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” He will not forsake such a mother. 

She became the provident woman Solomon tells us 
about. She knew the winter days would come ere- 
long, and every week she managed to find time to go 
with old Sam hitched to the cart, and with her chil- 
dren’s help gather up good loads of wood from the 
timber bottom, then free to all. Her woodpile became 
a sight to behold. 

She was a praying woman. However, she did not 
“pray and straightway send her bill,’ expecting 
Heaven to tend her mill, but she greased the wheels, 
and mended the rents, and sent the Lord her peti- 
tions from the plow handle, and the washtub, and He 
heard and blessed her. 

In washing, she noticed that many garments needed 
mending, and began patching and darning, and the 
men, in honest kindness, paid her willingly and well. 
Then she cleaned up her old sewing machine and 
gradually began making new garments. She did her 
work faithfully and carefully, and her business in- 
creased, 

She ventured at iength to make some dresses for 
the women in the neighborhood, and developed a long- 
dormant talent for cutting and fitting. Her reputa- 
tion spread and she soon saw her way for paying a 
grown hand in the field. 

It is not worth while relating how the men in the 
neighborhood, admiring her pluck and industry, were 
kind and helpful during harvest time. Dame For- 
tune does smile often upon a brave heart. 

Wheat yielded better than usual and sold at a good 
price, and our ‘‘woman with the hoe” soon had 
enough money ahead to assure her at least against 
starvation. ‘‘It is a long road that has no turn,” 
though it takes great endurance to wait for it. 

‘rime passed, seedtime and harvest came and went, 
and the mother was known for her thrift and good 
management. 

‘*Mother,” said Ted, one day, 
school ?”’ 

The question brought the education of her children 
éarzestly before her, After a moment's thought, she 
answered her boy's cravings for knowledge. ‘* Yes, 
son, you shall go to school, and that soon.’ 

‘How, where and when?” cried the bewildered 
brain; but a woman's faith and a woman's courage 
answered: ‘here sha// come a way.” 


‘“‘can we ever go to 


to 
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SHE HOED WITH THE PLUCK OF A HEROINE 


She went immediately into town, saw a number of 
ladies, who promised work, rented a small cottage, 
hired a good man to tend her crop, and, moving im- 
mediately, started the education of her children. 

The ‘‘Man with the Hoe” would perhaps have 
feared to make such a venture, but the woman with 
the hve made the bold stroke in the dark, and though 
often, in— 


‘The midnight still and murk, 
She stitched her life-blood in the work; 


She did not falter and she could not fail. 

Her business grew and increased until she built up 
a flourishing establishment and employed several as- 
sistants. She did not pray for ‘‘the God of ages to 
dispel the dream,” to ‘‘fold the worn hands, and close 
the sinking lids,” or call for ‘‘Death with all his hush- 
ing wings.” She ‘stitched and stitched,” and ‘life's 
golden curtains were torn” for her with many a rent. 
Her glad youth went, but there was no ‘bitter milk 
in wintry breast,” no taint of ‘‘ anarchy, whose pit is 
hell,’”’ no ‘‘dead face plashing in the river reeds,” but, 
after a while, a gray-haired, quiet little woman, with 
a soft, glad smile on her earnest face, calmly, thank- 
fully, joyously treading the shady paths of coming 
age, while busy, prosperous children grown to men and 


women, were round her daily, and ‘‘called her 
blessed.” 
. 
SUCCESS 
AMOS R. WELLS 


[F he succeeds whose coffers, heaped with gold, 
Are red with ruined and despairing lives, 

The man who owns a mint to coin tears, 

Expert to wring a farthing from a heart,- 

Though all the world pay homage, all the world 

Envy the wretch,—if this is to succeed, 

My pride and all my hope shall be to fail! 


If he succeeds who bids the magpie crowd, 
Tossing his name upon its chattering tongues, 
Talk, write, and dream of him, and they obey, 
While he they praise, alive on lips of men, 
Has breathed his soul into the bubble, fame, 
And lives an empty life,—if he succeeds, 

Be mine a life of failure to the end! 


If he succeeds, the man of strenuous brain, 
Skilled in the deeps and heights of many a lore, 
Bent with the plundered wealth of libraries, 
But ignorant of love, and ignorant 

Of all the roses and the stars of life,— 

T hough men unite to wonder and applaud, 

If this is called success, be mine defeat! 


But these are not success; success it is 

To front the angry tumult of a world 

With Right tor comrade; faithfully to work; 
To wear contentment shining on the brow; 
Above the gathered treasures of the globe 
To reckon brotherhood, and make it mine, 
This is success, and this my prayer shall be. 


PREPARE FOR POSSIBLE MISFORTUNE 


“The first years of man must make provision for 
the last. He that never thinks, never can be wise. 
Perpetual levity ends in ignorance; and intemper- 
ance, though it may fire the spirits for an hour, will 
make life short and miserable. Let us consider that 
youth is of no long duration, and that, in mature age, 
when the enchantments of fancy shall cease, and 
phantoms of delight dance no more about us, we shall 
have no comforts but the esteem of wise men, and the 
means of doing good; let us, therefore, stop while it 
is in our power to stop; let us live as men who are 
sometime to grow old, and to whom it will be the most 
dreadful of all to count their past years by follies, and 
to be reminded of their former luxuriance of health 
only dy the maladies which riot has produced.” 
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OPENING OF THE NEW YEAR ACCOUNTS 
Self Stock-Taking 


Wher we also are compassed about with so great a 
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set Del i2 I 
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Take Stock of Yourself on New Year’s Day 


If vo efore taken stock of yourself, 
begin yourself with an X-ray, and 
lay sw 
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ones stock-taking. Do not 
exagvera or your defects. Do not try 
to cove! t eas a thing too trifling to 
be co f uiancing of your accounts. 
Ado é ethod that you would em- 
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Succe i 
How to Do it 

Toil t é 1 youth whose success possibil- 
ities are re 100. He has health, ability, 
or + } 


grit and } I elieves in himself, and thinks he 
t t gs. But, unfortunately, his 


J. LincoLtn Brooks 


manners are rude. In spite of his ability, his robust 
health and self-confidence, it is almost impossible for 
him to keep asituation. He is constantly antagonizing 
people by his brusqueness, lack of courtesy and tact. 
He does not know how to get along with his employers 
or fellow-employees, and fails to win their respect or 
liking. For this defect in his character, we must 
deduct five per cent. from his ‘‘success” capital. <A 
still graver fault is the habit of using protane lan- 
guage,which diminishes his capital by at least ten per 
cent. He has also contracted ‘‘the cigarette habit,” 
which, in addition to being an extravagance in which 
he has no right to indulge, will ultimately prove det- 
rimentai to his stock-in-trade of health. For this we 
are obliged ta deduct another five per cent. from his 
‘‘success” possibilities. He also lacks method, system ; 
he does everything in a loose, slipshod way. He is 
slack and untidy in his dress and personal appearance ; 
looks *‘seedy” and slovenly; and,although people be- 
lieve him to be honest, he does not inspire confidence, 
does not make a good impression. ‘These failings cut 
off an additional ten per cent. 

So we go on analyzing his character, cutting down 
for his weaknesses and faults, which have so under- 
mined his strength that the debit side of his account 
is far in advance of the credit side, and, in spite of all 
the advantages with which he started in life, in spite 
of his desire to succeed in the race, we find that he 
has become a very ordinary, commonplace man, who 
has utilized not more than twenty-five per cent. of his 
possibilities. When this youth began his career, he 
was, perhaps, utterly unconscious of his weaknesses. 
He had never taken stock of himself. He thought 
more of building up material success than of building 
up a noble character, and so failed in both. 





Some Causes of Failure 

Here is another buy of splendid promise, so far as 
health, ability and education are concerned. But he 
has been careless as to .e formation of habits, little 
dreaming that the almost invisible cords would be- 
come cables to bind him down. He has formed a 
habit of prevaricating a little, of deceiving customers 
a little as to the quality of goods, or of giving scant 
measure. - He does not realize that the bad habits all 
belong tothe same family; and that, if he admits one 
member, he will be likely to entertain the whole fam- 
ily. He becomes an eye-servant, a schemer, begins 
to take unfair advantage of the confidence reposed in 
him, and soon the blighting habits of lving and de- 
ceiving have so fastened themselves upon his young 
life that his character rapidly deteriorates, and the 
noble career which he might have carved out from 
his fine success capital is cut off before it has flow- 
ered. 

Another brilliant youth starts out for his goal under 
the most flattering auspices. He always led his class 
at school and was graduated with honors. Everybody 
praises him, and predicts for him a remarkable future. 
But those very qualities which should have won for 
him a place in the foremost ranks of the world’s great 
men, being unfortified by the nobler soul qualities 
without which true success is impossible, prove his 
bane. He becomes puffed up with his own conceit, 
and, bv his domineering, arrogant, self-assertive ways, 
makes himself offensive to those who work with him. 
He grows selfish, unsympathetic and cold-blooded. 
His whole horizon,—north, south, east and west,— 
being bound by self, he can see nothing beyond this 
narrow circle. He becomes so self-opinionated that 
he cannot take a suggestion even from his employer; 
and, instead of attaining the high position predicted 
for him, his success capital has been cut down to so 
low a figure that he must be numbered among the 
great army of ‘‘might-have-beens.” 

How ‘Trifles’? Grow 

Instances without number might be adduced to show 
how faults which seem slight to the youth entering 
upon his career ultimately become the rock upon 
which the ship of his future is wrecked; how this one 
could not control his tongue, could not refrain from 
gossiping, saying cruel, cutting, unkind things about 
others, making stinging, sarcastic remarks; how that 
other gave free rein to his temper, flying into a pas- 
sion upon the slightest provocation, and often when 
there was none at all; how still another, through not 
being prompt, not being on time at his work, fell into 
a habit of prevaricating, in order to excuse himself, 
until finally these ‘‘trifles’’ grew to such proportions 
as to nullify many excellent qualities, and blight what 
might otherwise have been useful and happy lives. 
But enough has been said to show that youth must be 








constantly on its guard, not so much against glarin; 
and flagrant faults as the lesser vices which lead u; 
to them, and which, like noisome weeds in a fair gar 
den, if once allowed to take root, choke and destro\ 
the budding beauties of character which were read, 
to expand under the sun of righteousness. : 


The Great Heritage of the Twentieth Century 

The young man who would prove himself worth, 
of participation in the rich harvest of the twentieth 
century, the fruit of the seed sown in all the ages 
must rise to moral heights unknown to the majority 
of those who have gone before him. He must swerve 
neither to the right nor to the left, even by a hair's 
breadth, from the path of rectitude. He must, in- 
deed, be imbued by that same spirit which animated 
Paul when he wrote to his Hebrew brethren: ‘*Where- 
fore,seeing we also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us.” 


a“ 


HINTS TO YOUNG MEN 


To do an evil action is base; to do a good action with- 
out incurring danger is common enough; but it is the part 
ot a good man to do great and noble deeds, though he 
risks everything.—PLUTARCH. 

* * * 


“If you trust in God and yourself, you can surmount 
any obstacle. Do not yield to restless anxiety. One must 
not always be asking what may happen to one in life, but 
he must advance fearlessly and bravely.” 

* * * 

It is a sad thing to begin life with low conceptions of it. 
It may not be possible for a young man to measure life; 
but it is possible to say, lam resolved to put life to its 
noblest and best use.—T. T. MUNGER. 

* * * 

The path of virtue is closed to no one, it lies open to all; 
it admits and invites all, whether they be free-born men, 
slaves or freedmen, kings or exiles; it requires no qualifi- 
cations of family or property, it is satisfied with a mere 
man,.—SENECA. 

* * ~ » 
Let no man feel he naught can do 
To help the world along; 
The cricket's chirp can ring as true 
As can an angel's song. 


—Joun J. A’BECKET. 
o 


WHAT SELLS BOOKS? 

NE of the mysteries of this world is why one 
book will reach a sale of a hundred thousand 
copies, and another one equally good falls flat. 

There was *‘Ships That Pass in the Night,’”’ that out- 
sold any other book of its day,—but it has gone now, 
like ships that pass in the night. It wasn’t a bad book, 
nor so very good,—just such as five hundred girls who 
have had their souls quickened and wits sharpened 
and hearts bruised by a little experience write every 
year. Yet the presses ran overtime, and could not 
supply the demand for Beatrice Harraden’s book. 
Well, what sold it?) Newspaper advertising? 

No; newspaper advertising does not sell books. ‘To 
simply announce that you have Soulheaver’s poems 
may be good policy, for possibly someone is looking 
for Soulheaver’s works; but no amount of praise 
added to your advertisement will cause a stranger to 
invest in Soulheaver. Columns of puffery by paid 
“reviewers” do not sell books. I have had a paper 
with a hundred thousand circulation give one of my 
books a lavish write-up of a full column, and the stuff 
did not fetch a single order. On the other hand, a 
few weeks ago, I received six orders in one day for a 
book trom the comparatively obscure town of Hum- 
poldt, Iowa; and all were traceable to a certain young 
woman who read from the volume at a teachers’ con- 
vention. ‘The advertisement that secures recognition 
and sells the book cannot be purchased,—it cannot 
even be asked for,—but must spring spotitaneously 
from the heart. 

A book booms in the market, usually, because one 
friend recommends it to another. No person can read 
a book secretly and by stealth, and then gloat over it 
alone. A woman may discover the only pure baking- 
powder, and chuckle over her rich find,—keeping the 
secret to herself, so as to make other housewives 
envious of her biscuit; but she can never read a book 
and like it, (or dislike it,) and keep the fact to herself. 
‘The books that have boomed have usually been those 
that have been spurned by publishers and gone a-beg- 
ging, and yet publishers are often very shrewd men. 
The sale started, nobody knows just how.—Elbert 
Hubbard, 1n ‘The Philistine.” 
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ATRICK HENRY was the greatest 
Revolutionary orator among many 
great ones, and one of the foremost 
statesmen of the Adams, Franklin, 
and Washington era. He was the first 
governor of Virginia, five times gov- 
ernor, and twice, in 1786 and 1796, 
declined the sixth election, Wash- 
ington wanted him for secretary of 
state and chief justice of the supreme 
court, and ambassador to Spain, and 
Adams would have sent him to 
France. He was chosen the first 
onel and commander in chief of the Virginia forces, 
| it was a disappointment to many that he was not 
t into a leading, active military position. He per- 
med the first military exploit on Virginia soil. 
hen governor, he planned the expedition of General 

Clarke, which secured the Northwest Territory. In 

Virginia House of Burgesses, he was ‘‘practically 
nipotent, registering his will like a 
narch."” He nominated senators, and 
were elected. Washington, in his 
year, besought his influence to doa 
rk in Virginia. He was the greatest 
Virginia pleaders at the bar. He 
la life of integrity and died in his 
with a death that reminds me of 
death of Socrates. 


His Disultory Youth 
Until Henry was twenty-five years old 
ever, his genius was like buried or 
during that time in his life, he has the 
ct of some lawless, unkempt genius 
intoward circumstances, groping 1 
lark, not without wild joy, toward 
neonceivable true vocation; set to 
s for which he was grostesquely un 
jundering on from misfortune to 
le, with an ove 
ed energy and vivacity, wit 
e along for many days together into 
realms of reverie.” 

For the first ten years he made ‘‘reluc- 
progress” in reading, writing. and 
metic. He was intolerant, frolic- 

an enemy of books, a lover of 
ng-rods and shot-guns, *‘disordere: 
lress, a loiterer or river-banks,” akit 
trappers and frontiersmen, ‘giving 
token, by word or act, of the posses- 
of any intellectual gift that could 
1 raise him to mediocrity.” At fif- 

n, he was put into a store, set up in 
ness, in which he twice failed, as 
in farming, and married at eighteen. 

Wirt tells of his arts of studying char- 
while keeping store, ‘‘apparenutly 

far above his years, that | should 

itate to make the statement, were it 
attested by so many witnesses,” 
he would start arguments among 
ustomers, and study the combatants 
eir manners and expressions 
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\ Lawyer on Sufferance 
He had failed in everything else. so 
practicing law, spent from four to 
veeks on Coke upon Littleton and 
Virginia laws, and on sufferance was 
itted to the bar. He seems to have studied cares 
grown thereby. He seemed at length fully alive; 
ugh he came to court through his fishing; and in 
ause celébre, the ‘‘Parsons Case," pleaded be- 
is own father, in 1763, he electrified the people 
ie first time, and his astonished father wept for 
From that time to the end of his life, he went 
roadening and deepening his culture. He was 
twenty-seven years old; he lived to be sixty- 
e, and died in 1799, some months before the death 
Washington. 


Sparks of Patraotic Fire 

lis opposition to the Stamp Act, in 1764, was the 
t great American movement in favor of American 
pendence. He left a copy of these resolutions, 
remarks on their importance, adding: ‘This 
ight on the war, which finally separated the two 
tries, and gave independence to ours.” It wasin 
inpassioned address at that time, on the Stamp 
that he exclaimed: ‘Cesar had his Brutus; 
rles the First, his Cromwell; and George the 
rd —” [‘Treason!” shouted the speaker. ‘*Trea- 
treason!" echoed from all sides of the room.] 
orator paused and firmly added: ‘‘and George 
Third may profit by their example. If this be 

ason, make the most of it!” 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN ORATORY 


The Great Sp. ech of the Revolution—“Give me Liberty or Give me 
Death,” Delivered by Patrick Henry 


Lee 


In his first speech in congress, in 1774, he used the 
grand words: ‘The distinctions between Virginians, 
Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, and New Englanders, 
are no more. I am a Virginian, but an American.’ 


“We Must Fight!’’ 

Thex, on March 23, 1775, nearly a month before the 
battle of Lexington, came his resolutions to organize 
a Virginia militia, and his words thereupon,—‘*We 
must fight"”’ 

After the war, he was willing to receive English 
immigrants. ‘Afraid of them? What, sir, shall we, 
who have laid the proud British lion at our feet, now 
be afraid of his whelps?” 

In his last year, when Washington wished his 
help, he made his last speech against Virginia's oppo- 
sition to the federal laws. He pictured a conflict with 
the venerable Washington, and cried out: ‘‘Where is 
the citizen of America who will dare to lift his hand 








“GIVE ME LIBERTY, OR GIVE ME DEATH!” 


against the father of his country?’ A drunken man 
in the crowd threw up his arm, and exclaimed: ‘I 
dare to do it.” ‘‘No!’ answered Henry, towering 
aloft in all his majesty, ‘‘you dare not do it; in such a 
parricidal attempt, the steel would drop from your 
nerveless arm!” 


The Great Occasion 

The extraordinary delivery of this speech and the 
scene is fully described, so far as eloquence can be de- 
scribed, by eye-witnesses. ‘‘It was on that occasion,” 
said St. George Tucker, ‘‘that I first felt a full im- 
pression of Mr. Henry's powers. In vain should I 
attempt to give any idea ot his speech. He was calm 
and collected; touched upon the origin and progress 
of the dispute between Great Britain and the colonies, 
the various conciliatory measures adopted by the lat- 
ter, and the uniformly increasing tone of violence and 
arrogance on the part of the former.” 

‘‘Henry,” said one of these eye-witnesses, ‘‘rose 
with an unearthly fire burning in his eye. He com- 
menced somewhat calmly, but the smothered excite- 
ment began more and more to play upon his features 
and thrill in the tones of his voice. ‘The tendons of 
his neck stood out white and rigid like whipcords. 
His voice rose louder and louder, until the walls of 
the building, and all within them, seemed to shake 





and rock in its tremendous vibrations. Finally. his 
pale face and glaring eye bacame terrible to look 
upon. Men leaned forward in their seats, with their 
heads strained forward, their faces pale, and their 
eyes glaring like the speaker's. His last exclamation, 
‘Give me liberty, or give me death! was like the 
shout of the leader which turns back the rout of bat- 
tle.” ‘The old man who told this, added that, when 
the orator sat down, he himself ‘felt sick with excite- 
ment. Every eye yet gazed entranced on Henry. It 
seemed as if a word from him would have led to any 
wild explosion of violence. Men looked beside them- 
selves,” 


The Great Revolutionary Speech 


‘Mr. President, it is natural for man to indulge in 
the illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes 
against a painful truth and listen to the song of that 
siren, till she transforms us into beasts. Is this the 
part of wise men, engaged in a great and arduous 
struggle for liberty? Are we disposed 
to be of the number of those who, hav- 
ing eyes, see not, and having ears, hear 
not, the things which concern their tem- 
poral salvation? For my part, whatever 
anguish of spirit 1t may cost, I am will- 
ing to know the whole truth, to know 
the worst, and to provide for it. 

‘‘Has Great Britain any enemy in this 
quarter of the world, to call for all this 
accumulation of navies and armies? No, 
sir, she has none. ‘They are meant for 
us; they can be meant tor no other, 

‘hey are sent over to bind and rivet 
upon us those chains which the British 


ministry has been so long forging. And 
what have we to oppose them? Shall 
we try argument? Sir, we have been 
trying that for the last ten years. Have 


we anything new to offer upon the sub- 
ject? Nothing. We have held the sub- 
ject up in every light of which it is capa- 
ble; but it has been allin vain. Shall 
we resort to entreaty and humble suppli- 
cation? What terms shall we find that 
have not been exhausted? Let us not, I 
beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves long- 
er. Sir, we have done everything that 
could be done, to avert the war which is 
now coming on. We have petitioned, 
we have remonstrated,—we have sup- 
plicated,—we have prostrated ourselves 
before the throne, and have implored its 
interposition to arrest the tyrannical 
hands of the ministry and parliament. 
Our petitions have been slighted; our 
remonstrances have produced additional 
violence and insult; our supplications 
have been disregarded; and we have 
been spurned, with contempt, from the 
foot of the throne. In vain, after all 
these things, may we indulge the fond 
hope of peace and reconciliation. There 
is no longer any room for hope. If we 
wish to be free,—if we mean to preserve 
inviolate those inestimable privileges for 
which we have been so long engaged, 
and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon, until the glorious ob- 
ject of our contest shall be obtained, 
we must fight !—I repeat it, sir, we must 
An appeal to arms and to the God of Hosts is 


1 


fight! 
all that is left to us 
“They tell us, sir, that we are weak,—unable to 
cope with so formidable an adversary. Sut when 
shall we be stronger? Will it be the next week, or 
the next vear? Will it be when we are totally dis- 
armed, and when a British guard sha!l be stationed 
in every house? Shall we gather strength by irreso- 
lution and inaction? Shall we acquire the means of 
effectual resistance by lying supinely on our backs, 
and hugging the delusive phantom of hope nntil our 
enemies have bound us hand and foot? Sir, we are 
not weak, if we make a proper use of those means 
which the God of nature hath placed in our power. 
* » ” 


“It is in vain, sir, toextenuate the matter. Gen- 
tlemen may cry, ‘Peace! peace!’—but there is no 
peace. The war is actually begun! The next gale 
that sweeps from the north will bring to our ears the 
clash of resounding arms! Our brethren are already 
in the field! Why stand we here idle? What is it 
that gentlemen wish? What would they have? Is 
life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Al- 
mighty God! I know not what course others may 
take; but as for me,—give me liberty or give me 
death!” 
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In all families which do not keep servants,—and by 
far the greater number of households have no ser- 
vants,—it is necessary for the husband to do part of 
the domestic work. In the country. on the farm, it is 
hard to draw a line between the work which properly 
belongs to the husband and that allotted to the wife; 
although, on American farms, at least, the woman is 
rarely expected to labor in the field, and the husband 
just as rarely todo the cooking. In ail circumstances, 
it is best, as far as possible, to relieve the wife of 
drudgery of washing. Few households are so poor 
as not to be able to afford the small sum needed to 
hire a washerwoman. In the end it is cheaper than 
for the wife to overstrain her physical energies and 
her patience in the task. And, on the other hand, 
the husband seems out of place at the washtub. He 
reminds one too much of the ‘‘squaw-man,” whom we 
read of in Catlin and other writers about the western 
Indians, Perhaps I am wrong, but I think I am 
right, when I say that the average woman has an 
instinctive contempt for a man at the washtub. 

Make your wife your equal in the home, and every- 
where else,—if, indeed, she is not your superior, 
which is often the case. Always read the newspaper 
to her, and see that she has leisure to listen. Share 
your books and your knowledge with her. If you 
have a library, let her see that it is just as much hers 
as yours. In brief, be in perfect harmony with her, 
while at the same time retaining your self-respect 
and hers,—and you will be doing your best to ‘thelp 
your wife.” 


the 


GENIUS WON THE DAY 


How a Stubborn Father Sought to Prevent Young Johann 
Strauss from Becoming a Musician 


EVER shall son of mine become a musician, 
with my consent!” emphatically exclaimed 
the greatest waltz writer of his age, Johann 
Strauss, the elder, then twenty-five or 

thirty years old. 

‘But why not?” interposed his wife, a quiet and 
gentle Vienna frau, who, nevertheless, looked as if, 
in time of need, she might exercise a strong but quiet 
determination. 

‘‘Because one Strauss is enough to have gained dis- 
tinction in that department. I will stand alone as 
Strauss the Waltz King. Let my sons hew out dis- 
tinction for themselves, each in his own sphere.” 

That determination was not a transient whim; 
although it was a sense- 
less caprice, he was im- 
movable as a rock, and 
his decision was as un- 
alterable as the laws of 
the Medes and Per- 
sians. Johann should 
be a bank clerk and 
business man; Josef 
should be an architect, 
and Eduard should pur- 
sue some other business 
career, 

But each one of these 
three sons, despite their 
father’s opposition, de- 
spite a training along 
another groove, found 
himself, at his majority, 
not only a musician, but 
a skilled pertormer 
leader, and composer. 

This came about from 
laws as inevitable as gravitation, an innate love of 
music, which was fostered by the mother with a de- 
termination as great as her husband's. 

All the more extraordinary was this expression of 
his sons, because the eider Strauss had himself gone 
through the very same harsh experience. Born in 
Vienna. in 1804, the son of an innkeeper, he heard so 
much merry music on the violin that he grew to love 
melody. But his father would have none of it: he put 
him out as an apprentice to a bookbinder, terrible 
drudgery to this music-mad boy, who ran away. But 
a great violinist brought him back and interceded for 
him; and such leaps in music did he take that ke 
played viola in orchestra at fifteen: and, in 1826, when 
twenty-two, he had his own orchestra of sixteen, pro- 
ducing his first work, ‘‘7a#ber/ Waltzen; soon he 
had an orchestra of two hundred. In 1835, he reached 
the summit of his fame, in Vienna; and his mastery 
was displayed in his tours from metropolis to me- 
tropolis of Europe. He is described as small and neat 
in personal appearance, with a singularly shaped head ; 
and he looked best with a violin in hand. The “Waltz 


but, 


JOHANN STRAUSS, THE YOUNGER 


January, 1G 


King,” as he was acknowledged to be, in his life «{ 
only forty-five years, produced two hundred and fift) 
one works, of which one hundred and fifty-two we: 
waltzes, twenty-four galops, thirteen polkas, thirt) 
two quadrilles, six cotillions, eighteen marches, ai 
six potpourris. He elevated dance music. 

Johann, the boy, naturally loved music. The fir 
composition of the youth was his ‘Erste Gedanke 
He was only in his sixth year when, one day, seate 
at the old-fashioned piano, he fumbled about on t! 
keys till he discovered the melody that he sought, fi: 
his first waltz. The two boys, Johann and Josef, tw 
years younger, became clever pianists; but the 
father, though moved to tears by their performance: 
was obdurate against their adopting the musical pr 
fession. Perhaps he had reasons which have not bee 
divulged. 


Wrote a Waltz at Twelve 


Johann is said to have been dismissed from tl 
technical school for singing in lecture time. His mothe 
secured him a music teacher, Drechsler. At twelve 
he wrote a waltz. At nineteen, he conducted at Don 
mayer’s Casino, playing his own and _ his father 
music, especially the ‘‘Lorelei.” His father wa 
forcibly brought to the Gardens, and an apparen: 
reconciliation with his son took place. 

Hanslick, the musical critic of Vienna, said of th: 
younger Strauss: ‘The young man’s animal spirits 
so long repressed, now began to foam over. Favore: 
by his talent, intoxicated by his rapid successes, petted 
by the women, he passed his youth in wild excitement 
always productive, always fresh and enterprising 
always daring to the point of recklessness. In appear 
ance, he resembled his father, but was handsomer 
more refined, and more modern in dress and air. Hi: 
waltzes combine the unmistakable Strauss family 
physiognomy with unique and original qualities ot 
their own.” 

He had a habit of writing whenever the inspiratior 
came, by day or by night; and he jotted down his 
compositions on cuffs or collars. Some of kis most 
popular dancing music was thus composed. 

“On one occasion,” says Aronson, who saw him in 
Paris, ‘‘when he was playing, his foot slipped, and he 
fell, breaking his violin. He immediately took another 
and went on with the waltz, iosing only eight bars of 
the music."” He received the Cross of the Legion ot 
Honor. 

In 1849, at his father’s death, he united the two 
orchestras; some of his extraordinary triumphs were 
in the Petropauloyski Park at St. Petersburg. In 
June, 1872, by engagement of Gilmore, he conducted 
the orchestra of one thousand musicians at our great 
‘Peace Jubilee.” 


The *“‘Second Waltz King”’ 


In 1871, at the instance of Offenbach, he turned to 
opera music. He had given up to Eduard, ten years 
his junior, the conductorship of bands, in which he 
had been assisted by Josef, his junior by two years 
until the latter's death, in 1870. 

Johann the younger, the ‘Second Waltz King,’ 
created four hundred waltzes, polkas, and quadrilles: 
Josef produced two hundred and eighty-three works, 
waltzes, polkas, and other popular dance music; 
Eduard’s compositions are about two hundred in num- 
ber, waltzes and other dance music. ‘The Strauss 
waltz music, therefore, that of the father and his three 
gifted sons, consists of more than a thousand pieces ot 
cheerful dance music of an elevated quality, which has 
added much, as Doctor Johnson might say, *‘to the 
gayety of nations.’ 

His ‘Blue Danube” is almost an Austrian national 
hymn. His operettas number fourteen. In New York, 
he introduced into a waltz ‘*The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” and ‘The Old Folks at Home.” 

He was thrice married, twice to eminent music per- 
formers; the last time to a Jewish widow, who became 
a Lutheran. 

‘It is needless to mention,” says a musical reviewer, 
“the hundreds of waltzes, polkas, and other dance 
tunes composed by Strauss, which are universally 
known and beloved for their musical qualities, their 
inexharstible invention and melodic freshness, the 
insinuating charm of their rhythm and movement, and 
their delightful instrumentation, as well as for their 
irresistible appeal to the feet of the dancer on the ball- 
room floor. In his operettas, dance rhythms pre- 
dominate, and the flow of melody is ceaseless and 
spontaneous. 


Wagner and Strauss 


“Richard Wagner was an ardent admirer of the 
‘Waltz King,’ and wrote of him in 1863: ‘A single 
Strauss waltz surpasses as much in grace, delicacy, 
and real musical conception most of the laboriously 
composed foreign productions as the Vienna St. 
Stephen's steeple rears itself above the hollow pillars of 
a Paris boulevard. Strauss, on his side, was the first 
musician in Vienna to recognize the profound ability 
of Wagner, and to bring his ‘Tannhauser’ before the 
public, and also in his concerts he was the first to in- 
troduce to the Viennese the finest parts of ‘Lohen- 
grin.’ Great friendship existed between Strauss and 
Brahms. On an autograph fan belonging to Madame 
Strauss, beneath one or two bars of the ‘Schéne Blaue 
Donau,’ are the words, ‘Unfortunately not by me.— 
Johannes Brahms.’” 
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QUERIES FOR THE QUIZZICAL 


.—To the one who sends the best 
answers to amy nine of the ten ques- 
tions given below, Success will send, 
transportation charges prepaid, 
a setof Rudyard Kipling’s works in fif- 
teen volumes, bound in cloth. Theone 
sending the second best answers to nine 
questions will receive one year’s free 
subscription to Success. 


If space permits, a few of the most 
oncise, most lucid and most correct 
replies may be published. 
cannot 


Our mail is so large that we 


: return MSS. in this department, even 
; if accompanied by stamps. // you 
vish your replies marked and re- 


turned. however, enclose ten cents in 
| gestamps and astampedenve lope 
rddressed to Your se Lf. 





Replies, to be considered, should be 
brief and comprehensive, and 
should reach this office by January 13 
yoo. Write only on one the 
aper, and do not send with your an- 
vers anything intended for any other 
epartment of Success, except the 
Brain Teaser” department. Even 
en, write your communications 
eparate sheets, and plainly mark each 
th the name of the department for 
lich itis intended. Weare absolutely 


eat, 


side of 


on 


1 forced to be thus rigid, on account of 
7 the extent and miscellaneous nature of 
4 + 

r correspondence, 

\ddress all communications, in this 


artment 


g 
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1 Does the nineteenth century end 
ne year 1599 or 1go00? 

A man agreed to work a year fo1 


$300 and a suit of clothes, 


ten months, receivil 


Wh 


Was Lie 





clothes. 








Give the solution by mental arithmetic 





; Why can a woman of seventy drink 
. a so hot that it would be unendur- 
# le to a girl of seventeen 
Ten seconds elapsed between the 
ash and the report of a Boer canno 
observed by one of the British ga 
on at Ladysmith. How far distant 
as the gun? 
How can a woolen blanket whic 
eeps us warm also serve excellent] 
» keep ice from melting 
eS . Why is the term “knot” used by 


ilors as equivalent to a sea-mile 





How may the area of a triangle be 
ind, when the length of each side is 
: ven? 

“ Ilow do we elect 
ntatives to 
the term of office of each? 





senators an 


congress, how long 





and 


Why should the tide at the Bay of 
ndy rise any higher than at the 
rn extremity of Cuba? 






Spell ‘‘Adam’s Express Company 
h three letters. 











2. rN 
* 
Ripples of Laughter 

‘ iss of boys, when asked by their Sun- 

j school teacher, ‘‘What were the ten 
F es ?’’ answered, with more fervor than 

try, ‘‘The ten virgins, sir.” 

j iwyer closely cross-examined an illit- 
7 Irish woman ina Boston court, on the 
2 on of doors and windows, and con- 
‘ d: “And now, my good woman, te 
® urt how the stairs run in your house 
: voman replied: *‘How do the stairs 

Sure, whin I'm opp shstairs they run 
ind when I'm down they run up 
FA ro:t ‘‘Free Press.” 


nothing left to offer you,—not 
the hope of better ds tys to come 
vords spoken by =“ 


ive 
were 
hero in a tragedy 
eading lady at a theater in Oldham 
ind. The words, pe so naturally 
nous affected his landlady, who 
> of the audience, and was evidently 
ry realistic and emotional person. 
‘Never heed, lad,” she sang out, at the 
f a very shrill voice,‘‘thee hath gotten 
eal good sooper waiting at home; thee 
g the wench wi’ thee. 


\ 





O the 
below, 
Front,” 


Success will send, 
or of ‘‘Architects of Fate, 


— 


first subscriber who sends accurate answers 
postage prepaid, 
by Orison Swett Mard 
Replies should be neat, brief, and comprehersive, 


to all four ‘* Brain Teasers 
one copy of 
en. 


should 


January 13, 1900, and should be addressed :— 


Brain Teaser Departmen 


Postal cards and careless letters will 
February number. If 
answers which are models of clearness, accuracy, 


issue will be answered in the 


SUCCESS,” 
Cooper Union, 
New York City. 


not be considered. The Teasers in 
Space 1S availa rle a 
and brevity, may be published. 


Brain Teaser No. 1 


In a debating society, A madea 


not quite 
amendment, 
to lay on the 


proposed amendment of A’s motion, and Y seconded X’s imotion. 
What motion should he put first ? 


in doubt what to do. 


motion, 5 
moved to amend A's motion, and D seconded C’s amendment; E 
amend C's proposéd amendment, and F seconded E’s amendment; 
satisfied, moved to amend E 
and H seconded G's amendment. 


seconded; C then 
next 


where 


which B promptly 


ipon, G, 


‘$s proposed amendment to C's proposed 
> 4 pl ro 
table G's proposed amendment to Es proposed amendment 


In a spirit of mischief, 
ot € 
The 


chair 


Brain Teaser No. 2 





WHAT INCIDENT DOES THIS PICTURE REPRESENT ? 


Brain Teaser No. 3 
A lowland baron, wishing to fortify a central piece of ground to defend his vas- 


sals and their herds from the predatory lords of the hills, found that the field 
selected, which was three hundred feet long and two hundred feet wide, 
ooded by marauding bands toa depth of three feet. 


fi 


1 
could be 


+ 


He therefore 


raise its level five feet by the use of dirt dug in making a moat thirty feet wide just 


outside the field. 


How deep did he make the moat ? 


Brain Teaser No. 4 


A.—What is the weight of a ten-quart pailful of gold ? 


the 
ness, wh 


The lady of a large house one day said to 
ler gardener :— 3 
Tammas, I wonder you don't get mar- 
ried. You've gota nice house, and all you 
want to complete itisa wi fe. You know the 
first gardener that ever | ive d had a wife.” 


‘Quite richt, missus, said Tammas, 
‘quite richt. But he didna keep his job 
lang after he got the wife.”— Chicago 
“Standard.” 


B.—Assuming that all 


gold ever mined would make 12,000,000,000 dollars of standard weight and fine- 
ich is probably a very liberal estimate, how large a cube 


would it make 


“I'm keeping a sharp lookout for 

said Meandering Mike. 

Plodding Pete gazed at him in mute dis- 
may, as Mike added 

“I means it. You've gotter keep a look- 
ing out fer work dese busy days. If you 
ain't careful, a situation ‘ll sneak up behind 
yer an’ have yer under obligations to de 
pay roll before yer knows what's happen- 
in.’"—Washington ‘Star.’ 


work,” 


‘Pushing to the 


reach this office by 


this 
Tew 


moved to 


was 


decided to 





Reader of Success, Asht ‘ Mass 
I know nothing of the institution you men 
tion. 

M. W As to towns or villages where 
there are good woolen mills near e sea 
shore,—if your question had beer nore de 
finite, I could give you a more helpful an- 
swer Your note does not indicate 1what 
State or section vou |] > 


want to live; and 
two 
Directories 


oceans 





t, w give you su 
mention a few, in New 
and Plymouth, Massac 
Niantic, Bristol, Bric 
























and Norwalk, Connecticut t and 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire The ‘‘Woolen 
and Cotton Reporter,” 61 E ast Ninth Street 
New York, might help you 
Constant Reader, North Carolina.—For 
such services as you speak of, superscribing 
envelopes, et« there are, except in rare 
instances, plenty of local helpers; in our 
cities, the advertisements are immediately 
answered. May I suggest that your chirog- 
phy is so facile and businesslike that you 
are probably not aware that, from careless 
ness in some letters and combinations, it is 
very hard to read; and, except for rapidity 
and neatness, it would not be desi: = to 
another person, in his business. Read the 
article in Success, July 15, 1899, page 55 
Could you not profitably expand your busi- 
ness by suburban peddling or wagon-sales ? 
W. O. Crisman, I ers Mississip} 
Your g isunusually plain and elegant 
alm al t er-plate but you 
do 1 quite ig I ips J 
sho nk your application, with res} 
lorsement that that is your ivy 
i} ind t are therwis 
ed ft Ss i | 1 Ss 
tos ire vo pos 
there ha een a ist! n be t 
ns I t! K al i} t t it 
sus Burea Was gt Dp. 4 
would receive attentior Haste \ r ap 
plication Also send a \ I 
resentative and senat C0} Ww write 
as you do ought to find posit s t 
1 ! somewher»re else 
Il. H. I., Independence, Iowa.—Of the 
Spanish language-manuals, there are sev 
eral, of variousfullness and cost. Monteith’s 
‘Spanish Without a Master” costs forty 
cents; Prendergast’s Mastery Series 
forty-five cents; ‘‘Do You Speak Spanish?” 
fiftv cents; ‘‘Spanish Self-Taught thirty 
cents; Ollendorf-Velasquez, one dollar, et 
These can be obtained from T. H. Castor 
23 School Street, Boston and probably at 
Steiger’s, New York City » “Spanish 
ata Glance,” sold by Ottenheimer. of Bal- 
timore, seems a good man Nutt’'s ‘'Con- 
versation Dictionary,”’ four hundred and 
Sixty pages, costs three shillings and six- 
pence, and is published at 271 Strand, Lon- 
don. Spanish newspapers are expensive 
“Blanco y Negro” is six dollars a vear: 
**Nuevados” is eight dollars. For Spanish 





reading for practice, you could get a cat- 
alogue from Castor or Steiger, also ‘'///m- 
no ange li " twenty cents, etc., from 
the American Tract Society, New York 

Student, Utica, Ne w York.—The motto 
you ask for properly reads Ir nion 1s 
Strength,” or ‘Union Gives or Makes 
Strength.” It has become so common as to 
be noted simply as a ‘‘proverb,” freely ren- 
dered, ‘‘Union is Strength.” I find it is a 
Dutch proverb, ‘‘Aendragt maa mast,” 
(literall V “Union Makes Might ) with the 
Englis hequi valent sometimes given, '‘'Unio 
is Strength.’ This is the Transvaal motto. 
Belgium also has the motto in the Frenc 
form, ‘‘Z’Unton fait la for P 

E. A. B., St. Paul.—It is Vays gratify 
ing, of course, to age a a man tell us 
as you do, that the readir of Success 


duced Sie be dint ens odinaee 
more, because, from vo 
handwriting and your way of re: 


tion; and: 





your proposed course I De ‘ t 1s 
something in you worth developing I be- 
lieve your plans are admirable, and you 
would better stick to them till something 


+ 


demands a ch 


ange. Your objections are 
not objections against vour plan but 
against your overwork; your ‘“‘irritability.” 
“disinclination for society You are al- 
ready feeling the results of seven days 
continuous work “A man who works 
seven days will either kill himself or his 
mind.” Drop Sunday work al ltoget ler; use 
the day religiously, socially, in home love, 





friendship, doing service for somebody or 
some cause It will be a stride toward 
cheerfulness, manhood, and to use 


your Sabbaths for sacred and social rest. 
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ai ss enters the field of the 
gre: thlies, the field which ex- 


ie best adapted to 











e ne is iva 

One of t y aracteristics of the last 
part of th s the enormous increase 

the yazines, 

The adva mthly form, for a unique 
yubl and so apparent, 
and t l s has been so general, 
that we dec ange on the opening of 

ew ent that.,in our new and 

greatly est talent obtain- 

le int art \ shall be able to 

ive loft n to our ideals, and 
y lelight 

Eac t less than thirty-six 

i | \ bscription 
i \ i arrange- 

C s scriptions sent 
€ 

1 he s ceeding 

S s a mechani- 
S i 1 an entire 
iny new and 

Py tea 

eat co v year 
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Don't wait this year for great opportunities, but 
seize common occasions and make them great. 


LITERARY SUCCESS; HOW TO WIN IT 


say, is that a 


“THI 


Q rk should accept the fact 
He ould make a start, 
not at t ry ttom, doing whatever 
an g taking very great pains 
out hi r less about his pay than 
out time to earn it. The 
chances a iy as they ever were. 
I say t eral complaint that we 
mm ¢ places all being filled 

at ) 








a 
ears a ecessful co try 
pap ] 1 v of five dol- 
i oO ent for an even- 

Y S¢ sum for my 
a t the man who 
draws it ary continues small. 


WHITELAW REID. 


A wise man will make more opportunities than he 
finds.— | 








A VETERAN’S VIEW OF THE UPWARD WAY 
“THER! nin the world why 
| I States should not 
t calling, if he has in- 
apacity for giving atten- 
t to det re indispensable; these are 
sufficient. I " n them fail for three- 














~ 
SUCCESS 
quarters of acentury. When the times are hard, add 
the spice of economy to this recipe. When they are 
prosperous, as now, add prudence,—avoidance of ex- 
cesses. ‘There, you have the whole secret. 
SAMUEL SLOAN. 


‘‘Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.’’ 


a 


TRY LOVE’S WAY THIS YEAR 
» nose is still in its age of childhood, the chi 


hood of fear, of anger, of hatred, of vanity, of 


restlessness, of selfishness, anc 





all of us are nothing more than grow1 
our passions. Too many of us, as we grow older, seem 
only to increase our capacity for sorrow, grief, pain, 
disappointment, regret, and failure. 

We have dwelt so long in a state of unhappiness 
that we have come to think th can be no other 
upon this earth. Even our strongest men fall victims 
of their own lack of self-control. Life, as nearly all of 
us live it, is then a downright failure. 

It must continue to be a failure so long as we donot 
know the full meaning of the word love, which is 
another name for all genuine success. Love's way is 
the panacea for all our troubles. ‘T'ry it. 

Try love's way, because love begets love. It draws 
the whole world around you and puts you in com- 
munication with the best it has, while hatred and fear 
drive men away from you. 

Try love's way, because with love, with good willin 
your heart, you avoid friction and conflict and can do 
your work with half the energy and force. Try it, be- 
cause it gives you enthusiasm, momentum, courage, 
and spirit in your work. 
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De 


WHO WILL WEAR THE LAURELS 
OF THE CENTURY? 


& To whom shall the award be made as to 


* 


> 


a 





bal 
@ the greatest American 
= 1.—Inventor 10.—Race Benefactor 
a 2.—Philanthropist —_ 11. Business Organizer 
m 3.— Poet 12.— Jurist 
qs 4.—Warrior 13.— Musician 
nm 5.— Painter 14.— Scientist 
m 6.— Statesman 15.— Surgeon 
~ 7.—-Philosopher 16.— Educator 
a 8. Explorer 17.— Author 

9.— Physician 18.— Sculptor 

of 1800—1900 ? 
Send the names to SUCCESS, together with your reasons, 





stated very briefly and concisely. 
For the best group of ten or more names received dur 


& ing the next three months, together wit! e most com 
a vact and comprehensive reasons, three rizes will be 
= Ff I I 

® awarded as tollows:— 


First prize.—The Success Library, four volumes 
‘Pushing to the Front,” “‘Success Architects of Fate 
“Secret of Achievement.” 


Second prize.—Fifteen small volumes of Kipling’s 
works. 

rhird prize.—One year's subscription to SUCCESS 

The names of the judges will be announced later Ad 


dress all communications to 


THE PRIZE EDITOR, “SUCCESS,” 
Cooper Union, New York City 
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Tiedt iiiaiieaniaas ! 


Try love's way, because it makes a hero of you in 
all vour difficulties and dangers 

Try love's waybecause it begets truth and honesty 
in your heart and makes you fearless in your dealings 
with others. 

Yes, try love’s way, because it is the only way to 
any sure happiness and contentment in this life. 

D. F. St. Cram. 
. 


Great occasions are the necessities only for which 
great men are the supplies. Great men ever make 
occasions —MATHEWSs. 

7 


DON'T CROWD YOUR STUDIES 

F a girl's education is to fit her for gaining a liveli- 
hood, or to become an authority on any subject, 
she must unfold, not atrifle in many directions, 
but to a great fullness and depth in at least one direc- 
tion. To know many things indifferently is, as far as 
ling a livelihood is concerned, tantamount to know- 
ig nothing. To know what so/to study in order that 
le may study some few things, or one thing, to some 
purpose, 1s the wisdom which every girl who is going 
to make a success in life must become possessed of. 
The matter of elimination is far more important than 
the matter of acquisition. Our colleges are at fault in 
this. They crowd too many studiesinto a course. It 

is a tendency which should be checked. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
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THE HABIT OF OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES 
4 gee do not seem half so formidable after 


you have once risen superior to them and deter- 

mined to overcome them at all hazards. Grasp 
a nettle firmly and its sting is soon over. Aftera 
man has once formed a habit of grappling with diffi- 
culties, there isacertain exhilaration in the conscious- 
ness of increased power, of being superior to ob- 
stacles,—a pride in possessing strength to transform 
stumbling-blocks into stepping-stones. ‘The reputa- 
tion of being always equal to any emergency, of hav- 
ing the power to conquer difficulties, is a very great 
help in advancing one’s position. The man who is 
considered equal to the occasion, master of the situa- 
tion,—who is known to have a large reserve force,—is 
the one who is sought after for great undertakings. 
The nerveless man, without stamina or backbone, no 
matter how highly educated or cultured he may be, 1s 
not the one whois sought after in emergencies or to fill 
important positions. 

a 


‘Knowledge is the material with which genius builds 
her fabrics."’ 
. 


NATURE AS A SUCCESS-FEEDER 

~ TRONG, stalwart men; men with vigor and iron 
\ in their blood; men who have accomplished 

things, have drawn their strength from nature and 
life. They have not only lived and communed much 
with nature, but they have mingled with men. ‘Those 
who shut themselves off from the world, who live in 
the study or in the cloister, are, as a rule, not strong 
men; they do not have that vigor, vitality, and rugged 
health which come from close connection with nature, 
men, and things. 

The sturdy oak is grown in the sunshine, not in the 
shade, or in the thick forest. It has absorbed its 
nighty strength from the sun, and from its battle with 
the elements. The plant or sapling grown in the 
shade is delicate, tender, and without forceful vitality. 

If you hope to be a power in the world, to be able to 
bring things to pass, you must not only keep close to 
nature’s heart, but you must keep in touch with the 
great forces of civilization. You must know nature 
anc human nature at first hand. Power is lost when 


+ 


strained through books. Men and women who spend 
their lives reading and studying, who exclude them- 
selves from the busy, throbbing world of life, and who 
rarely gointo the country to absorb its strength and 
,, are almost always weaklings. They cannot 





do things; they know books, but they cannot accom- 
plish much; they lack that rugged strength which 
comes from contact with nature and life. This power 
mitted through books. Each soul 
must get it fom its original source, from the fountain 
head. You cannot seclude yourself in the cloister or 


cannot be tra 





study and expect to move men. 

Clergymen think they can draw great sermons from 
books. This is not so. ‘They are gathered from the 
store, the shop, the markets, the street; from the 
mountain, the valley, the hillside. Analyze one of 
Beecher's sermons, for instance. You can detect in 
it the granite from the hills, the smell of the new- 
mown hay; you can see the cattle and sheep in the 
pastures. Every sunset and cloud effect he ever saw 
must pay their tribute to his sermon. His discourses 
did not come from dry theological books, but were 
distilled directly from life, and were fresh with the 
aroma of nature. The birds and flowers, the bab- 
bling brook, the rolling river, the sandy beach, the 
oak from the forest; all contributed their quota to the 
grand result, ‘The beggar was there, the widow and 
the orphan, the poor from the siums, the rich from the 
palace, the student from the school, the boy from the 
farm, the sailor from the ship; all played their part in 
the great addresses of this pulpit orator. 

We can see him starting out on the street, on Mon- 
day morning, to get a sermon. He plucked it from 
all grades of life, from the rag-picker, the clerk, the 
physician, the waiter in the restaurant. Everything 
he saw and heard must contribute to his sermon. 
There was no dust from old books there, no dry 
dogmas from the archives of the past; all was fresh 
from life and nature. 

People flocked to hear him because he fed them with 
vital food. He led them to the fountain head of 
knowledge; he brought them the vigor and freshness 
of the country and the culture of the city. Everything 
he saw or read or heard he ground up into paint for 
his mighty word pictures. 

* 

‘‘Not all men are of equal value. Not many Platos: only 
one, to whom a thousand lesser minds look up and learn to 
think! Not many Dantes: one, and a thousand poets tune 
their harps to hisand repeat his notes! Not many Raphaels: 
one,no second! But a thousand lesser artists looking up to 
him are lifted to his level. Not many royal hearts,—great 
magazines of kindness! Happy the town blessed with a 
few great minds and a few great hearts! Onesuch citizen 
will civilize an entire community.” 
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The Man Who Made the ““Youth’s Companion” Great deemed no less important. _The result mate with his ote - om very 


is that the building is not only the most pronounced in the 





































; commodious and best equipped publica- miration for the mat u iy little 
f= > wy tion office in the United States, but is about him. He shunned publicity. So 
ee AIRS B Load: also one of the most attractive inappear- far as known, his name never appt ared 
: DN awe ance, (poe in his own paper, and the portrait pub- 
~ = The paper, which in 1827 began pub- lished after his death is said to be the 
s 7 : ‘ : e lication as a little four-page sheet, nine first that was ever printed in any peri- 
Daniel Sharp Ford, for Forty Years Editor-in-Chief and Publisher His inches by twelve, now pa the en- odical. ' 
Care Was Microscopic, His Energy Apparently Unlimited, His Per- tire building. A single 7 edition Mr. Ford _ always been a very re- 
‘ S : consumes forty-six tons of white paper, tired man. “ew men who have been so 
sonality Little Known, But His Character Felt Everywhere and, if folded in the usual teat and successful in business have been able, 
: placed in a pile, would tower five times even if they have wished, to remain so 
‘ . 2 ] + , ‘7 ’ n f ' 
WAS never more surprised which owned the paper was Upham, * high as Bunker Hill monument. almost absolutely unknown. No one 
in my life,” said one of the Ford and Olmstead. It was Mr. Ford’s A large portion of the more than 500,- ever saw him unless by previous —_— 
oldest business men of ambition to make the ‘‘Watchman” a — homes into which the — sees Pe, Se ES wes eHeeme difti- 
Boston, on Christmas great religious paper like = “Outlook” each Ww eek _y the homes of people w — cnit to induce mn ogre to th % ; of 
| morning, as he read the or the ‘‘Independent” of to-day, but his a “y a an ete _ e me. pon a> wens Ri et ne 
double-column article on plans did not materialize. and the paper pone sal pes ie Companion. ® I his Street, just above Massa catty Ves Ave: 
the front page of the was finally sold to Mr. Olmstead. makes t ae re ations ot the paper to its nue. A neighbor there has described 
—ieesha* "<li Meastes The “Youth's Companion” was even subscribers peculiarly close and friendly. his manner of going frem his home to 
acentury, just as regularly as New then one of the leading children’s pa- cody a ema ald age ee Bede the peg oy follows “we = fi agp 
Year's Day came round, I have sent my pers, as it was one of the oldest in Bos- a “age Ss nthe oe peer. thousands time for Mr. Ford me ge to She aeeee, # 
scription forthe‘ ‘Youth’sCompanion” ton.’ It had been established in 1827, by — = Z ~ , pF onagnne building close carriage, usually a coupé, drove 
Perry Mason and Company, andtheir Deacon Willis, the father of Nathaniel rade ard pencreg Pg atape and the Art up to the curmatens enn aon Dee 
cipt has P. Willis, who Museum as one of the things they must The door of the carriage was opened. 
oS Tae neenine oe ke. Ot In consequence, there are so many Mr. Ford darted down the steps and into 
| as regu- ; natdt am & callers that the services of a guide to the carriage, and the door was closed. 
| vy. Itseems aot Theaeen show them through the building are in At the office entrance the same process 
ever. that Villis had a CODStant requisition. — “nd was repeated. That was all we ever 
: firm name large family rhe success of the “Companion” is un- saw of him. 
wholly a at Ghdces doubtedly due to its high standard of In all his business dealings he was 
th. ms. ekheeat excellence and the scrupulous care with strictly and absolutely upright. He was 
: ough so whom was the which it maintains it. So determined a keen business man. As his wealth in- 
| ely known daughter who was he to have everything that appeared creased, he realized that his responsibil- 
rated AI wastobecome ™ his paper of a high standard that he ities increased with it, and he had, for 
everv bank so wellknown 4S been known to stop the presses, after years before his death, used almost 
\merica.” and successful several hundred thousand copies had _ princely sums for charitable and philan- 
, is remark a writer under been printed, and throw them away be- thropic purposes, although given so qui- 
s prompted the name of Cause a single sentence was not what etly that few but the recipients knew 
the notice Fannv Fern. the must careful parent would approve. whence the bounty came. Mr. Ford had 
eo Heater Underthe he number of those employed is in it- always taken a special interest in the 
Lanie? S. m an agement self a good illustration of this desire to Ruggles Street Baptist Church, Boston, 
forforty- of Deacon Wil- make the best possible paper regardless and had contributed very generously to 
ears pub- lis, the ‘“Com- of expense. rhe editorial staff alone num- the funds which have made possible the 
rand pro- panion” was a bers twenty-five persons, and the entire noble work which that church has done. 
or of the paper of only pay-roll includes tive hundred and forty- He had only one child, the wife of 
nantes” oar om att four employees, while the list of writers William N. Hartshorn, the publisher of } 
article ex- pages, and oc- for a single year numbers more than the ‘*Household. In 1895, he built two 
ned that casionally one twelve hundred, and includes the most large connecting houses on the Fenway, 
rm name sl) a stration noted and popular authors of the world. and since then had made his winter 
: Perry Ma- about three rhe weekly output of mail matter from home in one of them, while his daughter 
ind Com- inches square. the *¥ outh s Companion” is so large that and her tamily have lived in the other. 
y” was In 1857, the it passes directiy from the building tothe His summe r home for some years was at 
11¥ ficti- waners at the mail cars, not touching at the post office Mart lehead. 
and had “Watchman” 4t all. He was always fond of horses, and 
invented purchased the For years an employee of the post kept a considerable number of them, of 
void con- ‘Vouth’s office has been stationed at the building good stock and speed. He owned, at the 
1h Or aes Companion.” to look after the mail there. time of his death, three or four of the 
| ts by the Differences as This system of sending government fastest yachts on the coast. One of 
blishers, THE LATE DANIEL SHARP FORD to policy be- employees to large publishing houses them, the ‘‘Jathinel,” is the envy of 
also is- tween the W4S first inaugurated at the publishing yachtsmen. 
| the “Christian Watchman and Re- partners led to an amicable separation of mar of the **Youth’s Companion.” In spite of advancing years and frail 
ie interests and a division of the property. Although one of | the milionaires of Bos- health, Mr. Ford had been actively at 
| robably millions of readers of this ‘The division was by lot, and, greatly to ‘©", and at the head of one of the great- work in the oversight and control both of 
‘t paper had never heard or read of Mr. Ford's regret, the **Companion” be- ©St publications in the country, and one the publishing and the editorial d lepart- 
Ford’s name in connection with it. came his share. of the Jeadin ig forces in the charitable ments of the great establishment he had | 
: scarcely less surprising to those mil- The ‘‘Companion,” at that time, was wor of the city, very little was actually built up, until within a few weeks of his 
willseem another statement, with- devoted to the youth of the Baptist de- ‘20w" about him, and those most inti- death. ) 
1 until his death, that the great nomination. The circulation was alittle 
tor-in-chief and publisher assumed over one thousand a week. When it 


re of his paper with the utmost re- looked as if it would be unsuccessful, T READ THE GREAT One 


; _ : en 
tance, but itis true. His careeris a Mr. Ford is said to have remarked to a 
rkable illustrationof whatenormous friend. ‘I guess I will have to look ear al FEBRUARY NUMBER Cesar | 


may be accompiished sometimes by around for something else to do, as there 99 | 
vho accepts re unwelcome respon- is not enough work in getting out the Copy OF “SUCCESS Year | 
, ty and crowds it to its utmost pos- ‘Companion’ to keep me busy.” A Workman’s Marvelous Rise (Portrait) CHARLES H. GARKETI | 
ties of usefulness. When he found For the first few years, the entire pub- How a young man rose to the head of 45,000 men and attained a salary of $100,000 a year. 
| ‘ked-for duties devolving upon him lication and editorial rooms consisted of Hunting Big Game Under the Equator (I!Justrated) .. LUTHER R. SEVERN 
i iccepted the situation promptly, afew small rooms in a building opposite An exclusive story for “Success. 
loned his cherished dreams, and the Old South Church on Washington Porto Rico’s Peril (Iliustrated) Puitipe C. HANNA 
| a whole man’s work in the lines Street. Later, when the circulation be- A statesmanlike paper of timely interest. (U. S. Consul-General) 
h, he reverently believed, Provi- gan to expand, Mr. Ford established Editorial Forum 
had marked out for him. ‘‘I was a new and larger plant at 21 Temple A brilliant list of contributors. 
this opportunity by the Almighty,” Place, where he occupied the entire Ridhard Mansfield’s Chance (Illustrated)........ J. Hersert WELCH 
: as wont to say, in his later years, building. From the time that it became How he seized the important one. 
: I might do something for the good evident to him that the ‘‘Companion” Once a Newsboy ; Now a Millionaire (Portrait).. ELLERY OGDEN 
youth of this country."’ His modest was a success, his whole ambition was to Story of a man who sold papers with Edison. : 
ething” was really much,—very have a weekly circulation of 100,000 Office Boys Who Became Famous (Ilustrated).... Cyrus PATTERSON Jones 


A ladder to greatness with many climbers. 


How Girls Should be Educated ... ; Mary A. LIVERMORE 
By a world-wide authority. 


-for he left his impress upon the copies. This he realized much sooner 
America and in many a home than he expeeted, and at the present 


, , d the seas. Indeed, in the words time over half a million copies are issued The Successful Wa a 
ofessor Charles Eliot Norton, of weekly. ses ae Strikingly helpful suggestions from the great Southern editor. 
ird University, ‘his death was The subscription list is enormous, and A Brilliant Career . Hezexian BUTTERWORTH 
than a national loss.” sixty women compositors are employed Personal Side of the late Editor Ford, of the “Youth’s Companion.” 
| iel Sharp Ford, who died at 54 in revising the list. One of the managers Advice on Running a Hotel (Portrait) Simeon ForpD 
ay, Boston, at two o'clock Sunday recently said that the amount of type that By a distinguished runner. 
ng, December 24 last, was born in is standing in the ‘‘Youth’s Companion” National Food Reform... . ; EpwWarp ATKINSON 
ridge, April 5, 1822. He was one building with the names of the subscrib- Second paper of this series. 
children, and his father died when ers would weigh seventy tons. A Contest for a Bride (Illustrated) EpMUND BURKETT 
s only six months old. He has The building on the corner of Colum- A powerful romance. 
d all his family. His early edu- bus Avenue and Berkeley Street, from The Journeyman Who Did (I)lustrated) CLayTon HoLianp, JR. 
| was limited, and he was only a which the ‘‘Youth’s Companion” has One of Uncle Sam's busy builders. 
en he began to work in aprinting been issued since 1892, is one of the best Orchids; How They Are Hunted a W. A. Manpa 
iS a pressman to help support his examples of commercial architecture in By an expert—photographs of several magnificent specimens. ; : 
His father was an English lay the country. Every one of the five sto- Famous Choir Singers (Superbly Illustrated) ............ ELIZABETH WALLING 
er. ’ ries and basement was especially de- In addition to a Score of Special Inspirational Features. 


e Mr. Ford was stilla young man, signed for the practical needs of some 
ought an interest in the ‘‘Watch- department of the business, yet health, ee ORDER EARLY «ay 


Reflector.” The name of the firm comfort, and artistic excellence were 
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‘You were the first,” he said, ‘‘who 
had ever spoken a kind word to me, and 
I swore then, in my childish heart, that 
some day I would show you that your 
kindness had not been misplaced. Year 
by year I have worked with only you in 
my mind, only the remembrance of your 
kindness and the hope of winning your 
approval to spur me on. As | pros- 
pered, each year the temptation to write 
to you orto come to see you grew strong- 
er and stronger, but each year I said to 
myself,‘Wait till you are more certain of 
yourself.’ 

“I have waited and worked, and 
and waited, and now I can come 
to you witk the honor of the townspeople 
where I have fought my way, and with 
the confidence which that honor, and a 
substantial financial foundation 


worked 





‘“‘] have nothing more to tell you, only 
I was determined to prove myself aman 
in memory of the woman whose kindness 
has been the inspiration of my life.” 


DICTIONARY GIRLS 


disagreeable girl -Annie 
sweet girl ones Carrie Mell. 
big mo urted girl Jenny Rosity. 
smooth girl Amelia Rate. 
clear case of a girl.... ...-E. Lucy Date. 
geometric girl ocesbeceaces stay SeOu 
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We have thousands of testi- 
monials from all parts of the 
world telling how Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has restored to health, 
even after consumption was well 
seated. But it’s dangerous to 
neglect your cold. As soon as 
you begin to cough take Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It quiets all 
inflamation, heals bronchial 
tubes and lungs, and your cough 
ceases. 

















is within easy reach of anyone who will study “ be- 
‘housands of young men and 
xy us, Cannot endorse 
strongly our unequaled course of 
EDUCATION BY MAIL 
eal, Steam, Mining and 
| Engineering; Metallurgy, Art, Archi 
| tec ture, Practical Newspaper Work 
| English Branches, Stenography, Machine 
Design and Mechanical Drawing. Low 
Price ; easy terms. Sent free to those 
who enroll now, a complete drawing 
outfit worth $11.10. Mention subjects 
you are interested in when writing to 
The United Correspondence Schools, 
| 14-56 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
for catalogue No $2 
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An Old Nurse for Children. 








Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRUP for children teeth- 
ing should always be used for children while teething 
It soothes tne child. softens the gums, allays all pain 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for distrnaa 
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Unparalleled Offer to “Success” Readers 
OUR LAST NOTICE—YOUR LAST CHANCE 








range of human knowledge. 


all English-speaking countries of the world. 


A LIBRARY so compact that it places readil 


A LIBRARY so reliable that it is the standard of 


fore you complete knowledge of every a An 


Encyclopedia Britannica e 


In Thirty (30) Superb Single Volumes 


A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 
A LIBRARY so complete that it covers the entire 





Entire Set Sent on $] 00 | 
Payment of Only fe | 


Balance payable in rey monthly | 
payments of $2.00 each 

















Open for 30 Days Only 


Bindings. 
silk-cloth 


The volumes are hands« 
binding, double- hinged. 


mutilated or abridged in some way 


far more valuable to American readers t 
THAT OUR NEW APPENDIX VOLU ME, wit 
important title in the work 


date. 
Cuba. 


recause 


it contains also 52 New Maps, in 


Consider the advantage of a family which 
has these volumes over one which has not, or 


which has a cheap, three-or-four volume, unre 
liable, so-called encyclopaedia. When informa 
tion is wanted by parents or children here it is 
close at hand, and above all, it is re/iaé/e. The 
members of the family become accustomed to 
refer to its pages; in a few years they possess a 
fund of ve ledge worth many times the price 
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The Encyclopedia Britannica 


is the standard of all English-speaking countries 
of the world. 


GREATEST GENERAL HISTORY 
GREATEST SCIENTIFIC WORK 
GREATEST THEOLOGICAL WORK 
GREATEST BIOGRAPHICAL WORK 
GREATEST ART WORK 
GREATEST GEOGRAPHICAL WORK 


upon these and every other 
exhaustively by the greatest 
every article the 
satisfactory that the 





Every article 
subject is treatec 
known specialists, hence 
best, most reliable and 
whole world can furnish. 
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»mely and durably bound in genuine 
Printed on high-grade book paper. 


REMEMBER 


THE ALLEN EDITION IS THE ONLY REPRINT published in the world that is not altered 


THAT IT IS ABSOLUTELY COMPL ETE, containing every one of the 8000 illustrations, 700 
, and 25,000 articles found in the original, 


and while at less than one-third the price, it is 
of our Five- Volume American Supplement. 


hour exhaustive American Supplement, takes every 


and gives all that is recent concerning it, bringing information down to 
uding the new Government Map of Klondike, Hawaii 
thus, with our supplemental volumes, the Britannica becomes the /a¢es/, as well as the greatest 


NO RISK.—The set may be returned to us any 
time within ten days if not satisfactory, and the 
money will be returned. 

ORDER NOW and take advantage of thi 
splendid chance to secure this unrivaled fund o1 
universal knowledge. 


Sign this application or write for fuller particulars 





150 Fifth Avenue, ~ New York 


Gentlemen: 1 desire to take advantag 

of your specia we fier on the Encyclofadia 
Britannica to “Su readers, and in 
close $1.00 as initial payment. Send ful 
particulars, and if found satisfactory / 
will order the set, paying for it in monthiy 
payments of $2.00, otherwise, the money 
to be returned to me. 
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HENRY G. ALLEN & CO. | 








HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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If 

you 
are a 
workman in 
a shop, a clerk 
in a store or 
office, or a “hand’’ 
on a farm, and feel 
that you are like a 
“cog” in a wheel, going 
always but making no 
progress, write and learn 
how to prepare yourself for 
a@ really desirable position. 


Change 
Your Work 


We give complete courses by mail 
in Electrical, Mechanical or 
Steam ances, Architec- 
tural or Mechanical Drawing, 
pee Bo Plumbing, Heat- 

@ and Ventilation, urvey- 
ing, Civil Engineering, Eng- 
lish Branches, ete. Established 
1891. Capital $1,500,000. Write and 
state the profession you wish to 
enter. 


The International Correspondence Schools, 
Bex 1172, Scranton, Pa. 
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CUFFS HELD... 


with the Improved 
Washburne Patent 
Cuff Holders can be 
placed just where you 

want them; will never 
slip,bat may be instantly 
released. Drawers Sup- 
porters, easily adjusted 

. or taken off—excellent 
for holding golf trousers. 

- By mail, 2c. the pair. 
Kg Catalogue showing these 


novelties, free. 
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SUCCESS 


HUMOROUS SUCCESS HINTS 
Y. 
|" I’ always struck me as very remarka- 


MARSHALL WILDER 


ble that some people can win success 

easily while others have to wage a 
long battle for it. 

Two people may engage in the same 
line of effort, and while one will make 
money the other will fail. Take Edward 
Bellamy, for instance. He made twenty 
thousand dollars by ‘‘Looking Back- 
ward.” Lot's wife, who tried the same 
thing,succeeded only in making her salt. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
proper choice of a vocation is very im- 
n considering the causes which 
for success in life. A parent has 
much to do with this choice, but not all. 
The natural bent of the child must be 
studied. 

While in England I encountered the 
parent of a distinguished member of par- 
liament, James Healey. His father had 


make 


been in doubt as to whether to make 
him a lawyer, a parson, or a merchant. 
So he put on a table a Bible, a sixpence. 


and an apple, and called the boy in, 
determining to choose a profession ac- 


cording to his son's choice. Young 
James came in and saw the articles 
on the table. Without hesitation he 
put the sixpence between the leaves 
of the Bible, tucked the Bible under his 
arm, and began to eat the apple. 


hat settles it!’ exclaimed Healey, 

the elder. ‘If he’s such a hog as that, 
I'll make a politician of him.’ 

In this season of holiday cheer, 


whenevery reader of Suc cess, I sincerely 


hope, ise njoy ing the customary feasting, 
there is a little lesson to be le arned. Itis 
this: the good things of life are not to be 


despised, There was a good deal of 
philosophy in the injunction to eat,drink, 
and be merry. Noman everlived a day 
longer than his allotted time. 

A farmer in December began to feed 
up the only two turkeys he had left over 
from his November market days. He 
wantedto sell them for the Christmas 
holidays. One of the birgs ate every- 
thing that was offered him, but the other 
went hungry and kept himself very thin, 
for he was an experienced old chap who 
had seen all of his family and ——— 
disappear, and knew just where they'd 
gone. ‘‘So,” he said to himself, ‘‘if I 
don’t eat anything, I won't be fit to kill, 
and I'll have achance to peck through 
another year.” 

So he wen 
there wasn’t 


on starving himself until 
much of him left exc2pt 
bones and feathers, but just beforo 
Christmas the farmer killed both tur- 
keys, put a big stone in the middle of the 
thin one and sold him to the grocer for 
rather more than the fat one brought. 





In conclusion, let me warn my readers | 


against spending theirtime unprofitably. 
I was lured last summer to a country 
boarding house where they said the fish- 
ing was splendid. The only place to 
fish, however, was a shallow brook. I 
got my rod and sat on the bank during 
an entire forenoon, and the only bites I 
got came from mosquitoes. An old gen- 
tleman who had passed the morning 
sitting on the opposite bank, line in 
hand, finally looked up. 

‘Got a bite yet?” I asked. 

‘‘No,”’ he said, ‘I only came Wednes- 
day.” 

Now, that man had no more idea of 
the value of time than had the old lady 
I once heard about,who went to astation 
a little way out of the city and asked 


; when the next train would goto London. 





‘‘Twelve-fifteen,”’ said the agent. 

It was then nine A. M. Shortly after- 
ward the old lady stepped up to the 
agent and asked the same question, re- 
ceiving the same reply. 

At ten o'clock there came the same 
question, followed by the same answer, 
and so on at intervals of a few minutes 
until11:300’clock. Then the agent grew 
vexed. 

‘‘Madam,” he said,‘ no train will pass 
this station.—express, treight, goods, or 
accommodation, to London or from Lon- 
don,—until twelve-fifteen 

“Oh,” responded the old lady, much 
relieved; ‘‘I’m so glad. Ithink I'll ven- 
ture to cross the tracks now!” 

7 

A great life is every person's privilege. 

Who seeks, and will not take when once 
‘tis’ offer’d, 
Shall never find it more.—SHAKESPEARE. 
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“Salmagundi” 


Alhambra” “Life of Columbus” 


quality of paper with large, clear type. 
is an edition you will be proud to 


WIT “‘*Salmagundi’ formed a school of wf of a 

character superior to anything our country 

has witnessed.”—EDWARD EVERETT. 

HUMOR “Irving’s ‘History of New York’ is the 
oe, elaborate piece of Aumor in our 


language.” TUCKERMAN. 
ROMANCE “In ‘The Conquest of Granada’ he 
surrounds us with the air of ro 


mance, yet he has substantial foundation for his 
most extraordinary incidents.’ LONDON QUAR 


TERLY REVIEW. 
ADVENTURE jronnevite’ Gre Tan or exciuns 


incidents and possess the power and charm of ro- 
mance.”—CHANCELLOR KENT. 
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YOU SHOULD OWN HiS COMPLETE WORKS 


An Unequatied Opportunity is Just Now Offered in THE NEW UNIVERSITY EDITION. 
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“History of New York” “Sketch Book” “Bracebridge Hall” 
“Life of Washington” 


TEN SUPERB VOLUMES. 7000 PAGES. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This is a splendid semi-de-luxe editon of Irving. 

perbly illustrated with photogravures and half-tone plates. 

The volumes are handsomely and strongly bound. 
show your friends. 


THE MANY-SIDED IRVING: 


TO ““SUCCESS”’ READERS 


Write us at once stating which style of binding you prefer—cloth or half-leather. 
forward the entire set of ten volumes, charges prepaid. 
If this edition is not exactly what you want, you can return the set at our expense. 
satisfactory, you can make your first payment of $1.00, and remit thereafter $1.00 per month for 
16 months, if cloth style is ordered, making a total payment of 
leather binding, which we recommend, there will be three more payments, making $20.00 in all. 
If you want a fine edition of Irving, this will suit you. 


A magnificent permanent addition to any library. 
Beautifully illustrated specimen pages sent on 
About one-half subscription 
price. We pay expressage. No risk incurred. 
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ASHINGTON IRVING enjoys the 
\W proud distinction of being the 
FIRST AMERICAN WRITER 

t turn the eyes of literary Europe sharp 
ly toward the New World. Though 
forty years have passed since laid 
to rest at Sunnyside, each year has len* 
an added lustre His liter- 
ary reputation rests upon sure founda- 
tions—broad, deep, well settled and im- 
mutable. TO-DAY, even in the midst 
of a generation of brilliant literary 
achievement, the name of no one of our 
writers stands higher, AT HOME OR 
ABROAD, than that of this many-sided 
man of 


he was 


to his fame. 


letters 





Few, very few, « 


cession of volumes, so Pure, so grace 
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Jul, and so varied.—Miss M1TFORD 
If you have not Irving, your library 
lacks a set of books whi eee 
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‘Irving's ‘Life of Columbus’ is the 


“it supersedes all former works 
and never will be itself super- 
—LORD JEFFREY. 


“Irving's ‘Life of Washington’ 
every American. 


should be read by 
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Wh hy suffer agony with Corns or 
Bunions.when you can positive- 

y make them shrivel up and dis- 
appear in one night b Rusing Kee-Lo Gorn and 
Bunion Guret By mail only, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 28c. in Stamps or Coin. No soreness left. 


Downes Mrc.Co., 17 Cooper Union, N.Y.City. 



























“Instruction by mail adapt- 
ed vege ong Takes spare 


time only. Three courses; 
Preparatory and College 
Law Course; also Busi- 
ness Law Course. Im 
prove your condition 


and prospects. Graduates every-4 

where. Liberal terms offered 
Ten years of success. Pui 
particulars free. 

SPRAGUE CORRE NOENCE 

CHOOL OF LAW, 49 Masceric 8.00. Derraoiy, Bc 











sell the best Fountain Pen made? 


wily NOT Sere half price. Agents wanted 


Address THE Ray g! PEN ©O., 
Box B, Milton, Wisconsin. 
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SECRETARY 
ON SILVER’S CHANCES 


There May be 


GAGE 


International Agreement, 
Writes “Success,” But the Prospect 
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SUCCESS 


that embarrassment greater to other 
nations, instead of relieving it to the 
extent we did by our own voluntary 
action, 

Whether or not an intcrnational agree- 
ment on any basis can ever be made isa 
question of the future. 
tion is pending it is, in my opinion, im- 
portant that we keep our commercial and 


industrial interests on firm ground, 
measuring our values with the same 
measure by which other commercial 


nations measure theirs. 

For these reasons I believe that the 
proposed action is wise, so that all in- 
terests may be assured that if, in the 
future, a change be made. it will be made 
as the result of deliberate judgment, 
the result ot mere executive 
authority, or of ill-considered and hasty 
legislative action. 

Very truly yours, 
LYMAN J. GAGE. 


not as 


Mr. Ortson S. MArpdeEN, Editor, Cooper 
Union. New York City. 
ENGLAND'S NEW MILITARY STAR 


“VENTS in South Africa have caused 
[ a decided change in the British 
army. General Sir Redvers Buller, 
his sever2 check at the Tugela 
River, has been practically superseded 
by General Lord Roberts, of Kandahar, 
who is now on his way to the front to 
take the supreme command. England 
undoubtedly looks to him to save the 
empire. His greatest victory 
achieved in the Afghan uprising 
1880 when he made a forced marci of 
twenty-two days’ duration and defeated 
the enemy the day following his arrival 
at Kandahar. He is sixty-seven years 
i, small and vivacious very popular 
with the rank and file of the service, and 
the idol of the populace, by whom he is 
affectionately termed *‘'Little Bobs.”’ 
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CULTURE HINTS 


Honor and fame from no condition rise 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
—ALEXANDER Pope 


- * * 


To hear always, to think always, to learn 
always, it is thus that we live truly; he who 
aspires to nothing and learns nothing is not 
worthy of living.—A. HELPs. 

_ * - 

Just as the young lover has finer sense 
and more acute vision and sees a hundred 
virtues and charms in the object of his affec- 
tions, invisible to all other eves. so a youth 
permeated with an ideal has his power of 
perception heightened and vision magnified 
intil he sees beauty and charms every- 


a. 


EARN YOUR OWN PIN-MONEY 


Girls and women can earn 
ble money right in their own neig 
by representing Success and tak 
bscriptions for it. No previous ex. 
; id only a little time 
our confidential 

Address Suc. 


}Dor- 


hood 










e necessary, é 
uired. 


is and 


for 
outfit. 
crss, Nos. 1 to 17 Cooper Union, New 
York City. 


Send 
free 











Best Seeds 


that Grow! 
CASH PRIZES for 1900 
At Every American Fair 


and many other New Features, 
of particular interest, presented in 


URPEE’S 


Farm Annual 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
Mailed FREE to all. 


A handsome new book of 140 pages,—tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had _ elsewhere. 
Beautiful colored plate and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical informa- 
tion of real value to all who would raise the 
choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers. 
Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 
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thus addressed || 
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has been received at 
the Home Office of The Prudential. So deeply im- 
pressed upon the minds of all Americans is the habit of 
ascribing to The Prudential the chief characteristic of 
the great Rock, STRENGTH, that the letter had been 
forwarded without question or delay by the postal author- 
ities. Another evidence of the fame of 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 





|} 1 Pkt Smilax 


considera- | 


















Write for information, 
"HAT WILL THE 


| 
\W HARVEST BE? 


This need never be asked if you plant 
Peter Henderson &Co.’s seeds,as they are the 
acknowledged standard of excellence in| 
bothhemispheres. Our 1900 Catalogue ot | 


Everything“. Garden| 
is a 190-page book, 9xil inches, containing} 
over 700 engravings and 6 superb colored | 





































Spotted Calla. Begonia. 








oa, ELOWERS 10 Choice | | plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine] 

For Sie. we wit Gara Bulbs. — | of information on garden topics. 

following choice collection OF 25C, Paid, Totraceadvertising, and giveour Cat. 
1 Pkt Doubie Chrysanthernum hardy, great nowelty logue the largest possible distribution,we 
: aK oye i D ee ywOoom in & lays row yar r ; i 
1 Pkt Tree Aster, new and very attra spe tc makethe following unusually liberal offer: 
4 Pkts Pansies, yellow. black, red, white, separate colors 
1 Pkt Ageratum, new and very choice, blue and white 


1 Pkt Poppy Bracta-tum, very brilliant colors an’ hardy 
Pkt Japanese Morning Glories, beautiful markings 
1 Pkt Carnation, choice 1 Pkt Brac: yrome (Daisy) 
1 Pkt Sweet William 1 Pkt Nigella Love in Mist 
old favorite | 1 Pkt Bush Sweet Pea. new 
1 Pkt Sweet Lavender 1 Pkt Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt Schizanthus, grand 1 Pkt Petunia, tringed, mixed 
H oO Bulbs 1 Spotted Calla, i Begonia, 1 Amaryiilis, 
2 Montbretias, 1 Cinnamon Vine, 1 
Madeira Vine, 2 Giadiolius, brilliant colors : 1 Tuberose. double 
All the above Seeds and Baths, together with our new colored 
piate catalog, sent postpaid for 25e. NOTICE.—A refurn check 
good for 2c. sent with each collection. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO.. Floral Park. N. Y. 


IT COSTS NOTHIN 


to try our Sewing Machines. We 

7 ship direct from factory to consu- 

mer. Saveagents profits. 30 days 

free trial. 117.500 sold. arranied 

= 20 Years. Ali attachments free. 
1 


I 
wy ave 


To every one who will state where this 
advertisement was seen, and whoencloses 
us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “Harvest” Collection 0! 
seeds, containing one packet each of New 
Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White 
Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red eavel- 
ope, which when emptied and returned wi! 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment 0) 
any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


Perer Henxperson & Co. 
Write at once for our special 
freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. v CORTLANDT NS’ NEW YORK | 


158-164 W. VanBurenS8t.,B 380, Chicago,IL 
® 
iii-rower 


AND PERSONAL MAGNETISM 
insures the Otherwise Impossible. 


Philosophy of success as demonstrated daily. In- 
creases salary, assures fortune in business and 
surrounds one with friends. Be magnetic, be « 
power, be healthy, happy, prosperous and long- 
lived. Scientific principles—nothing visionary ; 
thousands of testimonials similiar to this: Rev. S. 
J. Carlock, Louisville, Ul., writes: 

“Every moment brings its own reward, and life grow: 
brighter and sweeter every day; nervousness cured, healt 


increasing, mind clear, zest to life and thrills of exquisit 
pleasure are { i 






























Sigh-arm 








su i 1 
creasing strength and powerful impulse to the highest and best 
Others are swayed and sit spell-bound by this resistiess force. M) 
povendy Se Pmented = porsemies of development, and th: 
Fre of all is kno m undiless ities of usefu! 
ness. 1 have always belfeved in a perfect life but now I realize it.” PO ‘ 
addresses of three ministers, shyutlane or teachers. Circulars = “KEY, TO —— 

CHICAGO, ILLS. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 












Dept. S. B. 10, 
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A Good Opening 
for the Right Man... 


Well established, progressive firm has 
excellent opening for just the right man. 
Capable of growth and willing to travel. 
Experience in identical line not necessary. 
Applicants should have liberal education, 
though it need not necessarily have been 
obtained entirely at school; the faculty of 
acquiring and imparting knowledge, with 
the ability to influence others, and should 
possess large faith and earnestness. Please 
state age, previous associations, character of 
experienee and references. fess? 


Opportunity, P.O, Box, 1592, Philadelphia. 


Does Much Work 


With Little Work 


mington 
Typewriter 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


8000 «BOYS 


Send ten cents tor three 
months triel subscription to 


THE | 
| AMERICAN BOY 


& practical magazine for boys 
Departments: Short Stories, Suc 
cessful Boys, What Boys are do 
ing, Taiks on Business — (Insur 
ance, Savings Banks, Book Keep- 
ing, ete.) Boys as money-makers 
The Boy in the office, store, fac | 




























wa. - J . 
SS ory, home, church and school 


t 

Games and Sport, The Boys’ Library, The Boy Journalist, Print 
er, Collector,—(Stamps, coins, curios, ete.) Photographer, Me 
chanie, Artisan, Orator and Debater, Boys and Animals, Prizes 
and Puzzles. Interesting, instructive, pure, elevating, inspiring 

si ta Cash Prizes and a choice from 0 elegant prem 
ums given for subscribers. The magazine canvasses for itself | 
You need but show it. The best paper ever issued for boys 
References in every city. $1.00 a year. Trial 3 mos. sub. for 1c 


SPRAGUE PUB'C CO. 113 Maj. Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 





























For a Few Hours’ Work. 
We give this Silver Nickel-plat- 
ed Watch, also a Chain and 
Charm, to boys and girlie for 
selling 144 dozen packages of 
*“DOVENSHIKE,”’ the Sachet 
Wonder, afad throughout Eng 
land. Finest Imported English 
Sachet Perfume. Selison sight 
No money required. Send your 
full address and we wil! for 
ward the Perfume post-paid 
also a large Premium Cats 
logue. You sell it among your 
neighbors at 10c each, send us 
the money and we send you this Watch or any other 
remium you select. Cash commission if preferred. If 
you write TO-DAY we will send you a beautiful jewele. 
Scart or Stick Pin absolutely free in addition 


STANDARD INPORTING CO., Dept. T. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


This firm is well known for its honest goods and premiums 











A Wonderful Medicine. 


Bee CHAM’S 
PILLS 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after meals, 
Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flush- 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Dis- 
turbed Sleep, Fri htful Dreams,and all Nervous 
and Trembling Sensations, etc. These ailments 
all arise from a disordered or abused condition 
of the stomach and liver. 

echam’s Pills will quickly restore Females 
to complete health. They promptly remove any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. For a 
Weak Stomach, impaired Digestion, Sick 
Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., 
they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 
ders upon the Vital Organs; Strengthening the 
Muscular System, restoring the long-lost Com- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of Appetite 
Rosebud of 


Hi the 
on they are pox 
re- 

meowned. These are “facts” admitted by 
th ds, in all cl of society, and one 
of the best guarantees to the Nervous and 
Debilitated is that Beecham’s Pills have the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 
World. This has been achieved 
Without the publication of testimonials. 

Beecham’s Pills have for many years been 
the poplar family medicine wherever the 
English language is spoken, and they now stand 
without a rival, 
10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
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SUCCESS 
ENGLAND'S CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS | 


AN news of General Redvers Buller's 

reverse in attempting to cross the 
Tugela River and relieve beleaguered 
Ladysmith, has produced a prompt and 
patriotic response throughout Great Brit- 
ain and her colonies. Canada has sent 
a strong detachment to share the ftor- 
tunes of war in South Africa with the 
English troops. New Zealand and Au- 
stralia are already represented. Lord 
Roberts, of Candahar, and General 
Kitchener, are now locked to to recover 
the prestige of British arms in that quar- 


ter of the globe, and the prospect is for 


a volunteer army of fifty thousand, at 
least. Among the English noblemen 
who have offered their services are the 
Duke of Marlborough, (who married 


| Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, of New York 


City), the Earl of Warwick, the Ear] of 
Dudley, the Earl of Lonsdale, and Vis- 
Galway. ‘The Duke of Marl- 
borough's offer includes the equipment 
of one hundred and fifty mounted fight- 
ing men at his own expense, the men to 
be chosen from the ranks of the Oxford- 
shire Yeomanry, a county militia body 
in which the duke holds a lieutenancy. 
The seriousness the situation 1s en- 
hanced by the now openly avowed sym- 
pathy of the Cape Colony Dutch for the 
Boers. The entire northern portion of 
the colony is under arms, and many hun- 
dreds of the burghers have taken the 
decisive step of joining forces with the 


Free State troops. 
N States was there such a Christmas 

as that of 1899. Thesong of pros- 
perity was sung in a mightier chorus 
than ever before,—a circumstance all the 
more wonderful because of the recent 
prevailing depression. The open weather 
of December gave every workman who 
cared to work a good chance in nearly 
In the great 
cities of the east there were twenty 
working days out of twenty-four, with 
plenty of sunshine and plenty of work. 
Millions of dollars were earned in those 
iavys in New York alone, in excess of the 
isual average for December. The great- 
holiday trade in American history 
was conducted everywhere. The great 
West, happy in its harvests, contributed 
to the great industrial awakening of the 
East and South. Even in the congested 
centers of population like New York and 


ot 


FOOTPRINTS OF PROSPERITY 
EVER in the history of the United 


est 


| Chicago, where the problem of poverty 


and wretchedness has never been solved, 
the proportion of the unemployed has 
tallen from five in every hundred to two 
and a half. 

J 


SLIGHTLY MIXED 


(CC whone aistzict | William D. Daly, 


whose district includes Jersey City 
+ and Hoboken, New Jersey, has be- 
famous as the result of a single 
delivered last fall before the 
Farmers’ Alliance at Flemington, New 
Jersey. His speech was directed against 
combinations of capital, and was a very 
fair oratorical effort. It was a mixture 
of metaphors, however, unconsciously 


come 


} perpetrated toward the close of his re- 


marks, that set the whole state laugh- 
ing. Mr. Daly said: ‘Like wolves 1n 
sheep’s clothing, these combinations of 
capital have descended like an avalanche 
and tightened their grip upon all pur- 
Suits that they could prey upon.” 


SURE IT WAS BOOTH 


Governor Roosevelt, when asked what 
was the most amusing incident of his 
experience in public life, replied :— 

‘When I was a police commissioner, 
an examination was given for applicants 
desiring to be appointed policemen. One 
of the candidates answered correct!y 
most of the questions put to him, but 
when it came to the question, ‘Who as- 
sassinated President Lincon?’ he prompt- 
ly replied, ‘Ballington Booth.’” 

a 

‘Hello, Jerry; got your new flat all fitted 

> 

“Not quite. Say, do you know where I 


can find a folding toothbrush ?”—'‘Chicago 
Record.” 


CALL for volunteers, following the | 
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Doesn’t Float or Sink 


Y _ Pearline. And why should you want it to ? 
It does better—permeates and fills the water 
with the best known and most economical 
cleanser; no wrestling with slippy soap, or 

back-breaking wash board; no waiting till 
the water gets soapy. 

Pearline is handier and more conven 
ient to use than any soap. 

Washing with Pearline is easiest, quick 
est and most economical. 597 


SRR or, 





FREE ror 15 DAYS 


TO READERS OF “SUCCESS.” 





SCENE FROM KING LEAR. 


In All Essential Respects, the Best Edition of Shakespeare Ever Published Atlantic Monthly 
WHITE’S SHAKESPEARE ei" 
Edition 


Issued ia 13 Artistic Volumes. IMustrated with Photogravures. Beautifully Printed 


i The text is founded on the 
rhe introductions to each play, the notes, analyses, and glossaries, are full and 


rhe Life of Shakespeare and the history of the older English drama are probably the best 
One volume is given to a complete Topical Index of Shakespeare. 


About Half Subscription Price. We Pay Express Charges. 
ONLY ONE CENT! 


amine them for 15 days, 


Richard Grant White’s Shakespeare is a complete Shakespearian Library 
best authorities. 
scholarly. 

ever written 





Invested in a postal card will enable you to get 
these books into your home. You can then ex- 
If they are not satisfactory, return at our expense. 











A Souvenir 
Portfolio 


consisting of 4 large 
photogravure re- 
productions of 


Celebrated 
Paintings 


Pertaining to the 
plays of Shake- 
speare, and made 
oupoctenhy tor Sram 
ing, will be sent 


FREE 


with thir 





Edition. 
These plates are 
such as would sell 
in the art stores at 
about $6 per set. 





Size of volumes, 7 1-2x5 1-4 inches,—more than one inch thick. 


SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER TO ‘‘SUCCESS’’ READERS. 


Write us at once stating which style of pone | you prefer—cloth or half-leather. 


We will forward 
the entire set of thirteen volumes, charges prepai You will be allowed 15 days for examination. If 
this edition is not exactly what you want, you can return the set at our expense. If satisfactory. you 
can make your first payment of $1.00, and remit thereafter $1.00 per month for 12 months, if cloth style 
is ordered, making a total payment of $16.00. If you select the half-leather_ binding, which we recom- 
mend, there will be three more payments, making $19.00 in all. If you want a fine edition of Shakespeare, 
this will suit you. We assume alt risk. We suggest that youorder promptly. Mention SuccEss. Address 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Ave., New York 


mprov: ic y 

in existence that is worn with absolute comfort# 
night and day, and it retains the rupture under 
the exercise or severest strain, and will 
effect a permanent and speedy cure. Comfort- 
The use of these belts reduces your size and leaves no room for surplus fat to 

operations. Our goodsare not sold by agente or d Send for free 
russ Co.. 768 Broadway. N. ¥. Est 18 years. 


[TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 









pamphiets to the Impreved Elastic 


TEN YEARS’ test proves K 











to be superior to skin and scalp than soa Try it 102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. 
—_ Don’t buy betore writing them for unprejudiced advice 
yourself. Large bottle one dollar. xpienced | and priew. Exchanges. Immense yy selection. 


agents wanted. 


' y Mig Co., (Incorp.), y City, N.J. Ship for trial. Guaranteed first class. Dealers sup- 


| , 
plied. 52-page illustrated catalogue free. 
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MONEY REFUNDED. 4"y onenne 


orders this 
book and is not more than satisfied with it -in 
every particular may return it to us at our ex- 
pense, and we will refund their money. 





YOU GET THIS M 


vorld for you to read and study. 


SUCCESS 


ARVELOUS BOOK FREE! 


lf you want to know how to make the most of your opportunities, how to make Stepping-stones of obstacles, how to 
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your energy and ambition, how to choose an occupation, and how to find your place in life and how to keep it, 

se your salary and get on faster, how to be worth more to yourself, to your family, and to the world—in short, 
eed, no matter what your age, sex, occupation or start in life may be, ** Pushing to the Front”? is the best 
Read it and you will not wait for great opportunities, but will make them. 


Send a Club of Two and Get it Free! 


We will give the book «Pushing to the Front’’ FREE, postage paid, 
to any one who will send us a club of TWO yearly subscriptions to 
SUCCESS at the Introductory Price, 75 cents each. One of 
the subscriptions may be your own, either new or renewal. 


Worth a Fortune 











PDO OOD RE RNIN a 








‘¢ Pushing to the Front’? is a 
handsomely made book, suitable 
for a gift or for hard usage in 
reading rooms. The illustra- 
tion opposite shows the exact 
size of the book. It contains 
416 pages and is illustrated. It 
is bound in fine cloth with gold 
stamp. This same book sells 
in retail stores for $1.50 a copy, 
but it is worth a fortune, 


‘*Pushing to the Front”’ is as fascinating as a romance; there is intense magnetism in every 
page. No youth, young man, young woman, student, teacher, clergyman, or business man, can afford to 
be without this inspiring book, and no one can read it without fresh resolution to make the most of himself, 


and never again to set a cheap estimate upon himself or his opportunities. 


rerocec 


It effectually explodes excuses. 


To quickly introduce SUCCESS into thousands of new homes we make the following 
extraordinarily low offers, good for the next thirty days: 


The SUCCESS Magazine, One Year - 
One Copy “PUSHING TO THE FRONT” 1.50 


Regular price for both . ... 


We will send the monthly SUCCESS one year and one 


The Cosmopolitan, One Year 


The SUCCESS Magazine, One Year . 
One Copy “PUSHING TO THE FRONT” 1.50 


Regular price for all three .... 


$1.00 


Both for 


150! $1.00 


$2.50 Postage Paid 
‘PUSHING TO THE FRONT” for One Dollar. 

. . . . $1.00 

1.00 


All Three for 


$1.50 


Postage Paid. 





$3.50 


We will send SUCCESS one year, The Cosmopolitan one year, and ‘‘ PUSHING TO THE FRONT” for $1.50. 


NOTE :—Lither new or renewal subscribers may accept these offers, and they will be sent to different 


addresses, tf so destred. 


ENDORSED BY THE PRESIDENT. 

e read with unusual interest the book ** Pushing to the 
Front.” It cannot be but an inspiration to every one who reads 
it. Nothing that I have seen is more worthy to be placed in the 
hands of young men and women.—WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 

‘* Pushing to the Front” is a modern wonder. Don't fail to 
push it to the front.—BisHorp NEWMAN. 


IT HAS NO SUPERIOR. 
For family use as well as school purposes, no book has ever 
been published superior to ‘* Pushing to the Front.” It is destined 
to be read in nearly every home in the land.—Aoston Herald. 


THE BEST GUIDE TO SUCCESS. 
‘* Pushing to the Front” is pre-eminently the best guide to 
success that has ever appeared.— Young Men's Era, Chicago. 


‘* Pushing to the Front” is a wonderfully varied and wonder- 
fully sustained trumpet-call to every reader to make the most of 
himself. —W. F. WARREN, D.D., LL.D., Pres. Boston University. 


But no commtsston will be allowed agents, and the subscriptions cannot count tn clubs. 


WORTH MORE THAN MONEY. 

If you want to do any young man a service that will be a bless- 
ing all his life and be worth more than money to him, give him a 
copy of ** Pushing to the Front.” —Sunday School Worker. 

‘* Pushing to the Front” is the most stimulating and suggestive 
book for young men I ever read.—Mrs, Mary A, LIVERMORE, 

This ts the best book of its kind ever written, Wt will thrill all 
who read it through and through with a purpose to do something 
and be something in the world.—Christian Endeavor World. 

I am delighted with ‘‘ Pushing to the Front.” How I wish I 
could have seen it fifty years ago.—JUDGE E. H. BENNETT, Dean 
of the Boston University Law School, 

We doubt if a better work could be put between two covers. 

—Suaturday Press, Oakland, Cal. 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 

For awakening the intellectual life, stimulating to manly 
endeavor, for inspiration and practical suggestiveness, we know 
of no book which will equal this volume.—Education, Boston. 


Thousands have testified that their ideals, aims and ambitions in life have been entirely changed by reading ** Pushing 





It is a 









to the Front;’’ that their lives were turned from paths leading to mediocrity and failure on to the direct road to success. 
| book of inspiration and help to those who long to be somebody and to do something in the world, many of 
whom, hedged in as it were by iron walls of circumstance, feel that they have ‘no chance in life.” 


Address, THE SUCCESS CO., Nos. 1 to 17 Cooper Union, New York City 
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Free Premiums for Clubs of Subscribers to “Success” 


a THESE INSTRUCTIONS. 


ward a premium. Forward subscriptions as fast as 


Remit 75 cents (the introductory price.) for each 
taken 
you do not complete tie club, you may pay the 
be Clul 


nen copies of Success furn 


whe = yanecndh a camel If 
A Club-re 


be subscribers, but subscri 


Clubs. 


Success. Club-raisers need not bers may )-raisers. 


Zoth new and renewal subscriptions count in Speci: 


AFTER TIARCH 31, 


A Kodak Camera Free ... 


This is a genuine Eastman No. 2 Eureka Junior 
Kodak. The outside measurements of this camera 
are 41-2 x 41-2 x 6 
1-8 inches, and it makes 
a picture 3 1-2 x 3 1-2 
inches. It is fitted for 
the best photographic 
work, having fine lens, 
rotary shutters, three 
stops, tripod socket, 
view finder, etc., all the best work of their factory. 


OUR OFFER ---We give this Eastman Kodak FREE 


PERIODICALS FREE 


Some prefer a subscription to Success 
instead of a premium as their reward; 
therefore, we make the following offer :— 


A year’s subscription to ‘‘Success’’ given 
Free for a club of Two yearly subscribers to 
‘‘Success’’ at the introductory price, 75 cents 
each. That is, send $1.50 for the three 
yearly subscriptions to ‘‘Success.’”’ 





“Cosmopolitan” Free. A year’s subscription to the 


for a club of SIX yearly subscribers to “Success” at the | ““COSmopolitan Magazine” given Free for a club of 
introductory price, 75 cents each. Two yearly subscriptions to Success at the intro- 
Pic naninre wlll he. alates by ecnees rees collect. or will . Guctory price, 75 cents each. That is, send us 


we sent prepaid tor 


$1.50 for the three subscriptions. 


M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE FREE 


here offer a A year's subscription to ‘‘McClure’s Magazine,”’ 
pair of kid or ‘‘Munsey’s Magazine,”’ or any other dollar-a- 
a remarka- year magazine, given FREE for a club of THREE 
club. They yearly subscribers to Success at the introductory 
iperior quality price, 75 cents each. That is, send $2.25 for the 
kmanship, and | four subscriptions. 
to give entire satisfaction. Fur- 
style, and color. Give size. 
We will send a pair of fine kid ro FREE for a 
club of four yearly subscribers to “ Successs’’ at the in- 
troductory price, 75 cents each. Postage paid by us. 


Twenty Games on this Board 


A Fine Premium for Girls... 


are guarantes ed 


nished in any 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
A year's subscription to ‘‘The Christian Herald” 
given FREE for aclub of FOUR yearly subscrip- 
tions to Success, at 75 cents each. 











This is the finest Game Board ever invented for home and parlor amusement, for both children and 
grown people. The games are simple and easy to learn, yet afford many opportunities to acquire 
wonderful skill by scientific playing. In every family where there are children, this board will prove a gen- 
uine blessing, si it provide ~ m an inexhaustible amount of fascinating entertainment and real enjoy- 
ment, which m akes s taying at home their dearest pleasure. It is a truly magnificent game board. 

THIS GAME BOARD IS 30 INCHES SQUARE 

An Ideal Home Entertainer 

This Game Board is 30 inc ns me are. It is the best, strong- 
est a handsomest board on the market It will ne Papen 
warp ¢ It is made of beautiful hard wood, ele- 
gantly f is extrac ordi narily durable, being honestly 
ind stre every B ge The plaving surfaces have 
piano fin ‘rokinole surface is arich mahogany finish 
with deep, white birch gutters; the opposite side is selected 


rained maple; the rim is heavy white maple, 


nt Board IT IS NEARLY ONE YARD SQUARE 
TWENTY DIFFERENT GAMES <b pivot ov weedetl om mes in 


Flies, Ten-pins, Cue-ring, Three-ring Glance, Seven Battles, Cue-pocket, Ditch-crkinole, Cocked Hat, 
Crown Castle, Penning the Pi gs. Traveling Carroms, Rotation, Backgammon, Chinese Glance, Sixty-six, 
Ring-post Crokinole, Nine-pins, Tic-Toc. A complete book of rules sent with each board. 


A Complete Outfit . .. 


The complete outfit for the twenty games is as 
follows: 1 Crown Combination Game Board, 19 Spi- 
der and Flies Men, 2 Fine Cues, 36 inches long, 
15 Numbered Discs for Cue Pocket, 29 Superior 
Hardwood Rings, (There are 12 red, 12 green, 1 
black, and 4 white rings.) 4 Maple veneered pocket 
overs, 10 Ten Pins with Corner Board, and rules. 


all very strong. 





20 Games on this Magnifice 


THIS GAME BOARD IS 30 INCHES SQUARE 


20 Games on this Magnificent Board 


EXTRAORDINARY FREE PRE/IIUr OFFER 


We give this Crown Combination Game Board and complete outfit FREE for a club of SEVEN yearly sub- 


scribers to “Success” at th. atroductory price, 75 cents each, or we will send it for $1 cash and a club of OUR 
yearly subscribers at 75 cents each. We never knew a more liberal premium offer than this. 
Our special price for this Game Board and Outfit, with Success for one year, is $3. 


SHIPPING DIRECTIONS. 


and must be sent by expre 


It is worth $5. 


ss direct from factory in Michigan, the receiver to pay express charges in each case. 


yearly subscription to Success, 


difference in cash. 
uiser's own subscri 


ished free to canvassers. 


to be counted in a club to- 


and they will be added to your club list. You may choose any premium desired 


ANYONE may be a Club-raiser fo 
a Club. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


plion may count in 


1900, THE FULL PRICE OF ONE DOLLAR WILL BE CHARGED FOR YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS TO * SUCCESS” 


1847 Rogers’ 


Silverware 

We here 
miums the genuine 1847 
Rogers’ 













offer as pre 


silver-plated ware, 
which is unexcelled in beauty 
and durability. The Berk 
shire pattern here shown is 
the latest and most popular 
design. Every 
guaranteed. 


piece fully 


6 Teaspoons Free 


We will send a set of six 
1847 Rogers’ Teaspoons 
FREE for a club of FIVE 
yearly subscribers to Success 
at the introductory price, 75 
cents each. 


Sugarshell and 
.. Butter-Knife 


We will send an 
1847 Rogers’ Sugar 
Shell or Butter Knife 
FREE for a club of: 
TWO yearly subscri 
bers to SuccEss at the 
introductory price, 75 
cents each. 


Postage on the sil- 








The Crown Combination Game Board weighs, packed, about twenty pounds, | 


verware paid by us in 
each case. Premiums 
may be returned or ex- 
changed if not entirely 
satisfactory. 





Waterman’s Ideal 


$2.50 Fountain Pen Free 


Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pens are the 
finest in the world. The material and work- 
manship used are the very best. The pens 
are of the finest gold, set with diamond irid- 
ium points, which insure their lasting a 
lifetime. They embody every improvement 
and are fully guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers. They are never sold at retail for 
less than $2.50. 


We will send Waterman's Ideal $2.50 Foun- 
tain Pen FREE for a club of FOUR yearly sub- 
scribers to “Success” at the introductory price, 
75 cents each. That is, send $3 for the four 
yearly subscriptions and the fountain pen. 
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Take your choice of large, medium or 
small barrel ; fine, medium, or stub point; 
| soft, medium, or hard flexibility. 


VETEOMANT JAPA 


| NoTe.—In case your pen does not give entire 

satisfaction, and is not exactly what you want in 
the minutest particular, the manufacturers will 
gladly make any desired change free of charge. 


Fountain pens sent by registered mail, 
postage prepaid by us. 





Address THE SUCCESS CO., Nos. 1 to 17 Cooper Union, New York City. 
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SCENES AT MAYWOOD COLONY NO. 20. 


“~» 


ORCHARDS ON MAYWOOD COLONIES NOS. 1 AND 2. 


9933395333339933: 
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Homes for Hundreds 


IN 


Maywood Colony ..2) California. 


N presenting to the readers of Success this, our 20th contiguous subdivision of fruit 
land, we offer what is, in many ways, the cream of our Colonies. Maywood Colony 
No, 20 comprises 3,078 acres of fertile fruit and garden land. ‘The orange, lemon, olive, 

fig, grape, peach, pear, prune, apricot, and almond, as well as melons, vegetables, and 
alfalfa, will thrive to perfection on this soil. In addition to being excellent in quality, it is 
beautiful in landscape. Land is from level to gently rolling, with huge oak trees here and 
there, many of which have a spread of foliage of 100 or more feet. A house built under 
one of these trees becomes at once a home. 

This Colony lies exactly three miles east of Corning and the railway; three miles north 
of the village of Kirkwood, and three miles west of Vina, the town and station on the Stan- 
ford Estate. This shows the location to be all that could be desired. A public school 
stands on lot five of block 183. Another will be built more centrally when colonists settle 
there. Steamboats land at the warehouses shown on accompanying plot. The ferry con- 
necting Colony 20 with the Stanford vineyard belongs to the county, and is free. ‘Title to 















































































































































































lots in this Colony, as in the case of our 19 preceding tracts, is absolutely perfect. Our 
Advocate, No. 23, tells all about Maywood Colony No. 20. Get it. 
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Note.— Blocks 170 and 171 are under option to a eolony ¥ ~ a a % 
club, and consequently not for sale. Other lotson which 
no prices are set are not for sale except after personal 
inspection. Some are wasted by creeks, and others are 
low and subject to overtiow from the mver. We grade 
and offer for sale only those which are above high water 
and perfect in every respect. The graded lots can be 
bought with safety by mail. 








Note.—The figures follow- 
ing the $ mark show the price 
per acre on each lot, while the 
tivures above show the exact 
acreage of each lot. 
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INSTALMENT TERMS. 


then $10.00 monthly for 36 months. 
then 12.50 monthly for 36 months. 
then 15.00 monthly for 36 months. 
then 16.25 monthly for 36 months. 


On $400.00 lots—$40.00 down; 
On «£00.00 lots— ‘0.00 down: 


On 600.00 lots— 60.00 dow? 


On 660.00 lots 65.00 Gown: 


On 700.00 lots— 70.00 down; then 17.50 monthly for 36 months. 
On 750.00 lots— 75.00 down; then 18.75 monthly for 36 months, 


then 20.00 monthly for 36 months. 

On 850.00 lots— 85.00 down; then 21.40 monthly for 36 months, 

On 1000.00 lots—100.00 down; then 5.00 monthly for 36 months. 
No Interest. We Pay Taxes While Payments Are Being Made. 


CASH TERMS. 


A straight and uniform discount of $10.00 an acre on all grades of land in Colony 


On _ 800.00 lots— 80.00 down; 


tN 


20 is allowed on cash sales. 


SPECIAL TERMS. 


If desired, we will accept a third or half payment, allowing balance to run for two 
years with interest at eight per cent. a year, out of which we pay the taxes. 

“  One-quarter and one-half lots can be had at same price per acre and proportionate 
payments. oe aedl a: 

If vou want some of this land, don't delay. Most of it will have been sold in 90 days. 
Decide how much you want, make the necessary first payment, and receive our Bond for 
Deed. Don't forget about the Maywood Colony Advocate, if you want to read up on Cali- 
fornia and its industries. Twenty-four issues will go to you for 24 cents in stamps, 


FOSTER & WOODSON, 


Corner 26th St. and Broadway, New York. 
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